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A Verito Portrait from Japan 
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The 1920 Pittsburgh Salon 


M. C. RYPINSKI 


ay 41HAT are the tendencies of the 1920 
fy) Pittsburgh Salon? To this ques- 
tion the writer of this article ad- 
dressed himself in attempting to 
to the readers of the PHoto- 
fu a oie view of this important pictorial 
event. 

Portraits and figure-studies predominate with 
a sprinkling of still-life and pastoral subjects. 
The straining after immensity, after orientalism 
and heathen mythological effects is happily 
diminishing and simple, pure and beautiful con- 
cepts are taking their place. This is a sign of 
growth and development—the development of 
real art, and it promises much in the way of the 
recognition of pictorial photography as filling a 
real place in the graphic arts. Pictorial pho- 
tography, in order to be properly recognized, 
must establish itself as useful in decoration and 
its masterpieces must defy time as do those of 
the school of painting. 

A hopeful and significant feature of the Seventh 
Pittsburgh Salon is the unusual number of pict- 
ures which have been sold to the public. When 
one is able to make a picture for which some 
one else is willing to pay a substantial sum to 
hang in his home, then it must be said of such a 
pictorial photographer that he is a somquaes 
artist. 

It is hardly just to attempt, in a few words, 
to present adequately a detailed review of the 
Seventh Pittsburgh Salon; but the Editor is 
insistent, so here goes. 

The battlefields of France which now seem 
things of the distant past are brought back 
vividly to mind by Fred Archer’s five pictures 
of that sunny clime, although his aspect of 
France is necessarily somber. Elizabeth R. 


Allen of Moorestown, N.J., shows a lovely bit 
of woodland-interior with sunlight and shadow. 
Mr. Christiansen of Chicago in two of his four 
pictures, namely “Creation” and ““The Majesty 


of Pico Heights,” evidences a distinct falling 
away from the impressionistic school and a trend 
toward naturalism. Wayne Albee of Seattle, a 
new contributor to the Pittsburgh Salon, is a 
worker of promise. His “The Harbor” is very 
nicely done; but his other four pictures are bet- 
ter in concept and technique than in setting. 
Wm. A. Alcock of New York has two exteriors 
made at night which are excellent in poetic feel- 
ing. A decorative bird-study, ““The White 
Egret,” by George Alexander of Chicago, is a 
striking gum well handled through a wide range 
of tones and distinctively Japanese in feeling. 

Snow in all its soft, white mantling simplicity 
is beautifully portrayed in John Wallace Gillies’ 
“Winter.” Action and feeling mark the pict- 
ure “Street Menders”’ by G. M. Allen of Port- 
land, Ore. ‘‘Winter on the Farm,” by C. J. 
Crary of Warren, Pa., shows an unusual grasp of 
composition and pattern. He succeeds in trans- 
forming a bleak lonely landscape into a picture 
of decorative beauty. Mr. F. Bauer, of San 
Francisco, depicts the female figure with grace 
and poetic feeling in three of his six studies. His 
“Benediction of Night,” a dyed print in green- 
ish blue, is very well rendered. “‘Youth and 
Industry,” by Chas. K. Archer of Pittsburgh, is 
a juxtaposed study, as its title indicated, of the 
duo-buoyant youth and throbbing industry. 
*“A Corner of the Palace of Fine Arts,” by P. 
Douglas Anderson of San Francisco, is worthy of 
mention, but would have been improved by ren- 
dering the sky in lower key. A bright bit of 
landscape is “Summertime,” by David W. 
Bonnar of Buffalo. 

John Paul Edwards is represented by four 
interesting studies as follows: ““On the Dunes 
at Carmel” is delicate in texture and feeling, 
but lacks consistency in its planes and has a 
weak foreground. ‘A Cypress of Monterey”’ is 
strong and virile. The pastoral ‘Valley of 
Carmel” is a delightful departure from his usual 
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vein. “The Fallen Brother,’ depicting two 
cypress trees by the sea, one fallen against the 
other, is excellent in feeling and treatment. 
“Sunshine and Ripples,” a beautiful child-study 
by A. D. Brittingham of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
a distinct appeal. A. D. Chaffee, the inimitable 
worker in Bromoil, is represented by five prints. 
In “Salers, Cantal” and “ Miinstereifel, Rhein- 
land” is portrayed shade in mass in distinctive 
compelling fashion, and “Le Puy, Haute Loire,” 
overwhelms one with its masterful technique and 
composition. Chaffee, in newer, lighter vein is 
revealed in the water-scene, “Polpero, Cornwall, 
Early Morning,” and the seascape, “Port-en- 
Bessin, Normandy,” is charmingly and faithfully 
recorded. Edgar R. Cate, of Pittsburgh, in his 
“Cofferdam,” has succeeded in reducing an 
unusually complicated subject to a picture of 
interest and vitality. R. M. Coit’s two gum- 
prints, ““Fishermen’s Huts,” and Noank, Con- 
necticut,’ are very pleasing in composition, but 
a trifle heavy in treatment. 


FORD STERLING 


Louis Fleckenstein, of Los Angeles, has five 
prints—four of them typical Fleckenstein fig- 
ures. One likes “The Girl from Delhi” and 
“Beth Beri.’ Portraiture—chaste and classic— 
is Alice Boughton’s forte. She has four prints, 
all excellent. Dwight A. Davis’ “‘Still-Life’’ is 
nicely balanced and illustrative. Mrs. Charles 
Hayden of Catonsville, Md., is a worker of 
quiet, delicate feeling. Her “River” is an ex- 
quisite bit. “Evening,” a gum by Thomas M. 
Jarrett, of Pittsburgh, reveals a new worker of 
promise. The spirit of Pittsburgh’s chief indus- 
try is feelingly portrayed in two prints by Mr. 
Gillilan. Louis A. Goetz of Berkeley is a con- 
sistent contributor to the Salon. His “‘Nebula”’ 
is a graceful, but somewhat meaningless nude. 
G. Buell and Hebe Hollister, Corning, N.Y., 
have two large prints nicely executed, one an 
interesting marine and the other a study of two 
children bending over a fountain. ‘The Sun- 
lit Window,” by O. E. Fischer of Detroit, is ex- 
tremely simple, but excellent. 
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A VISTA OF LAKE AND HILLS 


W. H. PORTERFIELD 


SEVENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


Rupert S. Lovejoy masterfully portrays mist 
and military movement at dawn in “Between 
the Lines.” “The Adventurer,” by F. O. 
Libby, is epic and herculanean, but the little 
sailing-vessel is almost lost in the vista. “Fifty 
Years,” a contrast of building architecture, one 
of Frederick Frittita’s five prints, is interesting 
and decorative. 

Arthur F. Kales, of Los Angeles, never fails 
to please in expressing delicate grace and action. 
His four prints, “Ballerina,” “Finale,” “‘In the 
Temple of the Sun” and “Frieze,” are among 
the best in the Salon. A fine character-study is 
“Micky,” by Arthur S. Little, of Los Angeles. 
Margrethe Mather essays two charmingly deco- 
trative bits of still-life, “‘“Black Acacia” and 
“Pointed Pines,” and two figure-studies, “‘Claire”’ 
and ‘“‘Eugenia Buyko,” all of which are in her 
usual splendid vein. “‘An Adobe in California,” 
by Oscar Maurer, is worthy of mention. Alex- 
ander P. Milne, of New York, a worker superb 


in technique and rendering on tonal quality, is 
represented by four figures and two compositions 
in still-life. Friend Porterfield is represented by 
six prints, some unmistakably Porterfieldian. 
One is in some doubt as to whether continued 
expression of unmistakable individuality does 
not denote genius in “Statu Quo.” These last 
remarks do not apply to his “Vista of Lake and 
Hill,” which is beautifully expressive. ‘Mount 
Olympus,” by L. A. Olsen, of Salt Lake City, is 
a striking and brilliant snow-vista. His “‘ Daugh- 
ter of Omar” is also worthy of mention. 
“Labour,” by Peter G. Petridis, of Detroit, re- 
veals a beginner of much promise. “‘Still-Life,” 
by Lynn T. Morgan, New York, deserves notice. 

E. M. Pratt, of Los Angeles, has an interest- 
ing decorative print, “City Beyond.” Remick 
Neeson has five good prints, two of which are 
still-life carbons of splendid quality. Dr. Jae- 
ger’s two marines are excellent, though small 
for exhibition-purposes. Two soft and pleasing 
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child-portraits are “John” and “Elinore,” by 
Helen Lohmann of New York. “Alone,” a 
beautifully poetic carbon by H. W. Schonewolf, 
of Buffalo, is one of the best pictures. 
“oe Mr. John H. Stocksdale, of Baltimore, shows 
us four examples of his work. Composition and 
treatment are excellent. Dr. Ruzicka surpasses 
one of his 1919 Salon efforts in his “‘Temple of 
Commerce”—a _ very beautiful architectural 
study. Thos. O. Sheckell’s two prints, “‘Sentinels 
of Night” and “Foothills of the Wasatch,”’ are 
feelingly executed. Ford Sterling continues to 
demonstrate genius and growth in his six prints, 
“Stairway to Romance,” “Muse,” “‘ Vampire,” 
“Temple Dancer,” “In Shadowland,” and “ Prin- 
cess of Ojira.”” The last two show a new trend 
in his work—toward the simple and natural. 
From England we have three fine prints in 
carbon, the work of H. Y. Siimmons. “Ripe 
Unto Harvest” has a decided feeling of Millet, 
and is his best. The force and breadth of the 
picture are impressive to a degree that one does 


EMILY H. HAYDEN 
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not, for some time, if at all, consider the means 
—the brains and the skill—that gave it picto- 
rial value. Karl Taussig, of New York, has 
in his portraits, “Counselor L.”’ and “Daniel,” 
two splendid character-studies of excellent qual- 
itv. Edward Weston’s interesting pictures, 
“‘Silhouette’’ and “‘Margrethe Mather,’’ are 
typically Weston. One of the best things that 
untiring worker N. S. Wooldridge has shown 
recently is the woodland-scene, “Bird-Music.” 
He has three others to his credit, all of which are 
carbons. ‘“‘Gnarled,”” by Ernest Williams, of 
Los Angeles, is very beautiful in tonal quality; 
the composition shows at once the war of the 
elements and the peace of evening—conflicting. 
“De Profundis,” by Otis Williams, of Los An- 
geles, is decorative, well-composed and exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

A few of the regular contributors are missing 
this season, owing to the unsettled conditions of 
the time through which we are passing. Some 
are reported in foreign lands, others sojourning 
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in distant parts of our country for recreation and 
recuperation. We will look forward with pleas- 
ure to having them back with us next year. The 
interest shown has been greater than ever this 
year. The daily attendance has also been large, 
including visitors from all parts of the country. 

The daily press printed complimentary notices, 
one of which, by The Pittsburgh Sun, is reprinted 
herewith. 

“That photography is entitled to considera- 
tion as a fine art is evidenced by the character of 
the prints hung in the salon which the Academy 
of Science and Art is holding in the Carnegie 
Institute. Important as are the mechanical 


EXHIBITION-ROOM 


processes involved in the making of these pict- 
ures, it is apparent that however skilful one may 
be in exposing and developing the plate and 
printing the photograph, something additional 
is needed to win a place in the Pittsburgh Salon. 
The prime essential is an artistic sense, which 
finds expression in the selection of the subject, 
the arrangement, composition and balance. 
“One has heard paintings criticized on the 
ground that the painter’s eye was like a lens and 
that everything within its scope was depicted on 
the canvas with too much exactness of detail, 
leaving nothing to the imagination. The op- 
posite trend is found in the work of the impres- 
sionist school, more especially in the extreme 
examples of futurism. That the photograph as 
well as the painting is adapted to impressionism 


is revealed in the Pittsburgh Salon. Sharpness 
of definition can be avoided through what is 
known as ‘soft focus’; and even from sharp 
negatives diffusion, or a softening of the lines, 
is obtainable through the new process of printing. 

“Photography is only in its infancy. The 
strides forward are earnest of what may be 
expected in the future. The standardized 
lightings with which all portraits were made 
a few years ago are already a thing of the 
past, found only in the cheap postcard-studios. 
Motion-pictures, which are photographs pro- 
jected on a screen in quick succession, show 
constant development in the art. It is notable 
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that six of the two hundred and thirty-eight 
photographs found worthy of being exhibited in 
the local salon are the work of a popular comedian 
of the ‘movies.’ 

“The widespread interest in motion-pictures is 
making the people appreciative of the artistic in 
photographs. This will tend to promote good 
taste in the judgment of still pictures such as are 
displayed in the Carnegie art-galleries. Pitts- 
burgh’s annual Salon of Photography is the best 
in the country, the one held at Los Angeles being 
the only other one that approaches ours in merit. 
The exhibition reflects credit on the city. It 
should be visited by those who appreciate art 
as well as those interested in the progress made 
by photography. The Academy of Science and 
Art is to be congratulated.” 
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Reflecting-Cameras 


ALTHOUGH most of our readers can 
i) decide for themselves the personal 
need of a camera of the reflecting 
}| type, there are still many who, 

S33) attracted by the apparent ease 
with which this style of camera is operated, wish 
to own one, but hesitate to make the plunge. Such 
workers will be interested to read the following 
impartial sketch of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of reflecting-cameras, by “Theta” in 
The Amateur Photographer. It may enable an 
intending purchaser to decide whether the 
reflecting-camera or one of another type would 
best meet his particular requirements. 

No other camera can compare with one of the 
reflex-type for dealing with certain classes of 
subjects; and wherever it is important to focus 
accurately, and yet to obtain the other advan- 
tages of a hand-camera, the reflex is essential. 
For example, when a very rapid lens is to be 
used, especially if it is one of long focus, focusing 
by scale breaks down. It is not that we may 
not be able to estimate the distance of some part 
of the subject, or that we cannot set the scale 
correctly to that distance—it is that when we 
are working with such instruments this is not 
sufficient. The whole of the subject does not 
lie in one plane; we have to focus so as to get the 
best general effect, and whenever this has to be 
done, there is no help for it, we must actually 
see the image on the groundglass, and adjust the 
focus accordingly. This is where the reflex is so 
valuable—possessing, as it does, qualities which 
it shares with the tripod-camera, alone. 

In photography, however, we can get no 
advantage without having to pay for it in some 
way, and not in money only. The reflex is 
necessarily expensive; it is also bulky, heavy, 
and has other limitations. With a very short- 
focus lens, it may be impossible to get the lens 
near enough to the plate without fouling the 
mirror-mechanism; the extent to which the 
rising-front can be utilized is often unavoidably 
limited; with lenses of long focus and requiring 
long extension, the whole of the image may not 
be seen on the groundglass or the mirror-fitting 
may cut off some of it from the plate; finally, 
with most patterns one is almost compelled to 
work with the lens at about the level of the 
waist, thus getting a viewpoint which, for some 
subjects, is very evidently too low. It is only 


fair to mention that, as far as this last point is 
concerned, the reflex does not stand alone: 
most hand-cameras are used at too low a level. 
direct-vision finder, by 


The compelling the 


photographer to hold up his camera to his eye, 
does a very useful work in this connection. 

The reflex-camera is rightly regarded as the 
instrument par excellence for the serious worker. 
As a friend remarked in our hearing, “You're 
bound to be serious when you have to haul about 
a great heavy box of tricks with half-a-dozen 
double-backs.”” 

The first and greatest advantage it gives is the 
power to arrange the subject on the focusing- 
screen while viewing it the right way up. Even 
the tripod-camera does not give us this. 

Then there is the power to focus and see the 
effect of each movement of the focusing-screw: 
this the reflex shares with the tripod-camera. 
Differential focusing, if it is to be anything but 
mere haphazard guesswork, must be done in this 
way, and no other; it is not possible to do it with 
a focusing-scale alone. One must remember 
that it not only involves the exercise of careful 
judgment as to the exact position of the focusing: 
but, in most cases, judgment in selecting the 
particular opening of the lens which will give the 
effect that is wanted. 

Many who have not used a reflex would give. 
as one of its advantages, the power to focus up 
to the very moment of exposure; but when one 
comes to work with it, this is soon found to have 
its limits. The focusing can be done up to a 
much later point than with a tripod-camera, as 
the time of setting the shutter, removing the 
groundglass, inserting the plateholder, and draw- 
ing its slide, are all saved; but if a successful 
picture of a rapidly moving object is to be made, 
it does not do to defer the focusing until the 
latest second. When that point is reached, it is 
essential that all one’s attention shall be concen- 
trated upon the finder, so as to be able to liberate 
the shutter at just the right instant; and any 
attempt to combine this with focusing will 
almost surely mean failure. The reflex in this 
has a great pull, it is true, but it does not do to 
overestimate it; and the usual plan followed by 
the reflex-worker is to focus on some pre-deter- 
mined point which the moving object will reach 
and, when it does reach it, to liberate the shutter. 

When using any reflex-camera for the first 
time, the photographer is bound to find the 
shutter very noisy. Some of the beautifully 
made diaphragm-shutters fitted to cameras of 
other types are so silent, that one has to look at 
the shutter to see if it has gone off. There is 
never any necessity to do this with a reflex. 
Different makes vary a good deal in their noisi- 
ness, and vary, too, at different speeds; but there 
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is necessarily some noise where there is so much 
to be moved, starting suddenly, and stopping 
suddenly. On a light pocket-camera, this 
heavy movement would be apt to give rise to 
blurring of the image; but the weight of the 
reflex is, in this respect, an advantage. We do 
not suppose any more negatives are spoiled from 
shake with this pattern than with any other. 

In fact, with reasonable care, a reflex is not 
only a pattern for the advanced worker, but it is 
surprisingly easy in the hands of the beginner. 
It needs care and commonsense, of course; for it 
must be remembered that there must inevitably 
be a jar of some kind just at the point when a 
jar is most likely to do harm, viz., when the 
mirror has been raised and the shutter is being 
released. Bearing this in mind and taking care 
to give a perfectly regular pressure upon the 
button, from the beginning of its movement to 
the end, the jar will not show in the negative. 
Any shake at the closing of the shutter is too 
late to do any harm. 

It is a limitation upon one’s powers to have a 
reflex, the slowest graduation on the shutter of 
which is not much longer than 1/32 second; 
because it is always the slower exposures which 
are most useful. For one subject which is 
properly exposed at 1/32 second, we shall find a 
dozen or more which would be all the better for 
1/16 second or even 1/10 second. The fact that 
with a reflex one can use with success larger 
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apertures than are generally practicable with 
cameras provided with a focusing-scale, to some 
extent minimizes the inconvenience; as does 
also the fact that with the slowest exposures the 
slit in the roller-blind is at its widest, and there- 
fore the shutter is working most efficiently. 
But the old hand appreciates a slow shutter as 
highly as the novice does one which is graduated 
—in a spirit of hope—up to the two-thousandth 
part of a second. 

For high-speed work, the reflex is particularly 
suitable; not only because a high shutter speed 
is more easily obtained with a shutter of the 
roller-blind focal-plane type than with any 
other; but because of the large-aperture lenses 
which can be used. When such a lens is used, 
however, with the shutter-slit closed up to the 
narrowest, it is not to be supposed that the 
shutter is working at a high efficiency, as it is 
with a wide slit. This is particularly true in the 
case of cameras in which the surface of the plate 
is not as close as possible to the traveling-blind. 

In thus giving a review of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the reflex, we have tried to 
abstain from doing so either as an advocate or as 
an opponent. It is in many circumstances a 
most valuable tool. It has undeniable draw- 
backs also, as, indeed, has every type of camera. 
It must be for the individual user to decide for 
himself how far the one counterbalances the 
others in the circumstances of his particular case. 
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The Camera Club and Civic Improvements 


LOUIS F. 


4OW many of us have ever thought 
that a camera club or a society 
could be of any other use than as 
5) a meeting-place for those imbued 
([Se9} with the spirit of photography and 
as a place filled with photographic equipment? 
Perhaps, the last thing to be associated with the 
camera clubs is civic improvements. In fact, 
camera clubs—and by such reference I mean 
societies also—have, in the past, been greatly 
misunderstood by the uninitiated. To my knowl- 
edge, the opinion of the outside is that one must 
be proficient in the art and science of photogra- 
phy to become eligible for membership. The 
thought that a camera club could be of use in 
civic improvement has been more than many 
would believe. Each and every camera club, 
however, can take a hand in matters pertaining 
to its own municipality, as the following account 
will show. - 

In the first place, one must not think any 
society too small or, on the contrary, too large 
to be of service to the city or town in which it 
may be. Of course, the proper spirit of good- 
fellowship and co-operation must be manifest in 
the organization, or the mightiest endeavor will 
count for naught. Without these two features, 
little can be accomplished in club-progress, let 
alone any effort to aid the community. 

The mention of but a few clubs in this article 
is due to the limitation of the writer’s knowledge 
as to the activities of other clubs. If other clubs 
have taken part in civic improvement, they are 
to be congratulated by this forward step. The 
Grand Rapids Camera Club deserves especial 
mention for its print-exhibition in the Ryerson 
Library Building, in 1919, at which time there 
were shown views of ‘‘ Beautiful Grand Rapids” 
—certainly, in the interest of the city and, there- 
fore, civic improvement. It no doubt brought 
many citizens and visitors to realize the pictur- 
esque spots of the city. Many views, perhaps, 
had never been seen by some, and others had not 
even known of the beauties that existed within 
the city-limits. 

The traveling-exhibits of the Pictorial Pho- 
tographers of America, shown at libraries and 
art-museums, is another step forward and much 
appreciated by the public as attendance-records 
show. In these exhibitions, whether by the 
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Pictorial Photographers of America, the Asso- 
ciated Camera Clubs of America, or individual 
clubs, the public has a means to become more 
familiar with art as expressed through the me- 
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dium of the camera. It is civic improvement in 
another form. The Salons of Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, Portland (Maine), and others are all 
vehicles of another type. We cannot all, how- 
ever, conduct a Salon, but there are many fields 
to be cultivated, and each should follow that 
best suited to existing conditions. 

The following are told as the experiences under 
this subject of the Newark Camera Club, with 
which the writer has been closely associated for 
several years and is, therefore, in a position to 
discuss. The first real part that the Newark 
Camera Club took in civic matters was in 1916 
at the time of the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of the settling by Robert Treat and his 
followers on the shores of the Passaic, in 1666. 
The committee of two hundred and fifty were 
desirous to obtain unusual photographs of the 
decorations, parades, floats, pageants and other 
happenings which were to take place during the 
glorifications. The club, therefore, offered the 
services of its seventy-five members, and a com- 
mittee of the club was appointed to act with the 
main organization. An open contest was ar- 
ranged to consist of several classes, with medals 
for each class and a loving-cup, presented by the 
late Governor Franklin Murphy, for the best 
picture in the entire competition. It is a cer- 
tainty that every float in the parades was snapped. 
not to speak of the decorations, unveiling of 
monuments, and other episodes. Possibly, the 
only thing not snapped, was the noise of the 
whistles on the opening day. The result of the 
contest was some two hundred and fifty pictures, 
which were exhibited at the Public Library. 

At a later date, another print-exhibit was ar- 
ranged for display at the Public Library, and 
was scheduled for two weeks, but was continued, 
at the request of the librarian, for one month. It 
was viewed by over three thousand persons. 
During the War, the club organized at the in- 
stance of the late Don S. Gates, as what was 
known as the Red Triangle Camera Club. The 
independent club was formed in order to avoid 
the payment of dues by those non-members of 
the club who volunteered for this work. We 
attempted, and succeeded to a great extent, in 
following out our motto, “A Picture of Home 
to Every Soldier Overseas,” from Newark and 
vicinity. This was no small undertaking, par- 
ticularly as there were a number of men in ser- 
vice whose parents knew little of the America” 
language, and interpreters were frequently neces- 
sary. With each picture, a letter of cheer was 
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sent, and all without expense other than to our 
workers. The enthusiasm ran so high, that one 
member took advantage of a large gathering 
caused by a press-photographer making views of 
a parade composed of the “Folks” for display 
“Over There,” and by setting up his outfit let 
his object become known. One can readily 
imagine what followed when the news spread 
that pictures were being made without cost and 
sent to the boys. It became necessary for the 
worker to call his wife to his aid in taking down 
the names and military addresses of the boys, 
together with a brief description of those in the 
picture for identification-purposes, so that the 
works would not get jammed. The result was 
a good day’s work, and ended only by a sudden 
exhaustion of supplies. 

The Red Triangle Camera Club work called 
for considerable tact and perseverance, especially 
among the families of foreign extraction. Al- 
though interpreters were furnished and no charge 
was made to either the family or the boys, our 
representatives were often mistaken for secret- 
service men, penny-photographers and any- 
thing imaginable. Where an intimate family- 
picture could not be secured, a view of the 
street, house or some other scene that might 
appeal was photographed and sent. The names 
were obtained from the Draft-Boards and Over- 
seas announcements in the papers. The great 
numbers of unsolicited letters of appreciation 
from the boys amply testified to the success of 
the bit we were endeavoring to do. The Wel- 
come Home Parades came next, and members 
of the Newark Camera Club were privileged to 
come and go everywhere, the local press and city- 
officials being glad of the opportunity to secure 
pictures of unusual interest and record. 

In what way could photography adapt itself 
more fittingly than to illustrate the report of the 
accomplishments of the Shade-Tree Commission 
of a city? It required only a request from Mr. 
Carl Bannwart, superintendent of the Shade- 
Tree Commission, for the members of the New- 
ark Camera Club to busy themselves in the 
month of August to provide him with sufficient 
pictures of shade-trees for use in illustrating the 
annual report. No special assignments were 
made. It was just a case of good pictures being 
wanted for reproduction by September one, and 
the committee headed by R. B. M. Taylor—or 
Rabamat, as he is known to some of us—had 
no trouble to obtain more than were needed. 
Mr. Taylor and his assistants deserve much credit 
for obtaining one hundred pictures, of which 
only one-fifth were used for illustration. The 
complete picture-story of the Annual Report of 
the Shade-Tree Division, Department of Parks 


and Public Property of the City of Newark, 
New Jersey, is an accomplishment of which the 


club feels proud. It has given the city-officials 
the assurance that it expects to aid them along 
similar lines, at any time called upon. 

Newark is especially pleased with the city park- 
system which is stretched out through the center 
and outer portions of the municipality. The 
photographs of the Military Park, Reuben B. 
Azhderian, are splendid examples of the possi- 
bilities for comfort and pleasure to be derived 
from a centrally situated park. Situated, as it 
is, in the center of the city, it is a breathing-space 
for the multitude. What would it be without 
the shade-trees? On the other hand, the photo- 
graph of the horse-chestnut trees on Alpine 
Street, by A. M. Platt, shows an extremely fine 
example of the result of paving of a tree-belt 
without regard for the work of nature. 

This paragraph is where the INDIVIDUAL 
comes in. You who have taken time to read 
this, perhaps, monotonous narrative, must be 
interested in the camera and its wide range of 
possibilities, or you would not have gotten to 
this point. If you are a member of a camera 
club, society or guild, very well and good; it 
will then be your pleasure and duty to bring this 
article to the attention of the governing board 
and officers, in order that they may see what 
really wide-awake camera clubs are doing for 
the community and for themselves. There is 
no excuse for any club not to be active, wide- 
awake and public-spirited. If not, then some 
one within that body should shake things up a 
bit. On the other hand, if you are not affiliated 
with any of the above-mentioned organizations, 
you should lose no time to make application to 
one for membership. Every club in America 
needs and will welcome an ambitious worker, 
especially one who has had the courage to read 
this article. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating; but the camera club has this advantage 
over the pudding, you can resign, if it does not 
come up to your expectations; but you should 
at least give it a trial. This holds good with 
the pictorial worker also. His place is certainly 
in some city organization as well as the national 
one. Who could do as much to advance the 
art, as the pictorial photographer if he had a 
mind to? Come on, friends! Find the club in 
your city, or organize one, and let the world 
know that we are going to place America in its 
proper position in the realm of photographic 
pictorial art. 

The foregoing may appear to some to be an 
exploit of what the Newark Camera Club has 
done; but it isn’t, by any means. It is only an 
example of what can be accomplished in the 
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interest of the community. The tale is not told 
except in the hope that other clubs and societies 
devoted to the art and science of photography 
may wake up to their opportunities to do a 
service to the city and, incidentally, to them- 
selves. If this is brought to pass, the time taken 
to write this article will be more than repaid. It 
is of particular pleasure to the writer to note the 
renewed enthusiasm that is being shown by the 
camera club throughout the country, especially 
by those of the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America. They have, to the number of twenty- 


two, entered into the spirit of the Association 
even beyond my fondest hopes, and the coming 


year will prove even more successful. Enthusi- 
asm and good-fellowship have proved the key- 
note of the success of this but recently formed 
organization; and from every point comes prom- 
ise of greater activity among its members. 
Every confidence is placed in the belief that the 
few clubs or societies that have not yet seen the 
light, will soon join hands with the A. C. C. of A. 
and, as a part of the work, do their bit for civic 
improvement. 


Artificial Lighting 


PREVALENT idea among _pho- 
tographers, experienced as well as 
“| beginners, seems to be that the use 
} of artificial light differs in some 
==3) mysterious way from that of day- 
To a certain extent this is true, be- 


light. 
cause in working with the former the source of 
light is usually small, and more skill is needed in 


arranging it. Broadly speaking, the elemen- 
tary principles of lighting are the same, whether 
daylight, electric or flashlight be used, and if any 
difficulty be experienced in using artificial light, 
it arises from the fact that these principles never 
have been grasped. 

In the first place, the tyro must never lose 
sight of the fact that moving the sitter is equiv- 
alent to moving the light, and that it is much 
easier to move both sitter and camera than to 
alter the position of the lamp or lamps. As an 
example, we will suppose that a full-face por- 
trait is required, and that when the model takes 
his seat the lighting appears flat and without 
character. This may be remedied by turning 
the face away from the light, when shadow will 
at once appear. From the original position of 
the camera we have now a three-quarter view 
of the face, which is not wanted, so that we move 
the camera in the same direction, until we again 
obtain the full-face view. If the shadows are 
rather too heavy the reflector is used, due care 
being taken not to give the impression that a 
second source of light has been used. Injudi- 
cious use of the reflector destroys the modeling 
on the shadow-side of the face and obliterates all 
its characteristics. If there is excessive shadow 


under the eyebrows, nose and mouth, it indicates 
that the light is falling too vertically upon the 
head, to remedy which the sitter must be placed 


further back from the light, whereas, if the con- 
trary be the case, he must be brought forward. 

A common fault is overlighting; that is to say, 
the face is so flooded with light that all delicate 
gradations are lost and the lighted side of the 
face appears flat and dense in the negative. This 
is due either to insufficient diffusion or to the 
sitter being placed too near the light; the rem- 
edy for this is obvious. It may be said that, as 
a rule, artificial-light installations sent out by 
the makers are inadequately supplied with dif- 
fusing-arrangements, the idea being apparently 
to make them capable of giving results of some 
sort with the shortest possible exposure. A 
simple test for diffusion, when ordinary soft 
effects are required, is to hold a piece of white 
card in the position likely to be occupied by the 
sitter, and to observe upon it the shadow of an 
ordinary pencil or stick. If this be at all sharply 
defined, further diffusion is necessary. 

Although some forms of electric lamps are 
more convenient than others, there is no reason 
why, with a little study, good results should not 
be produced by any of them. Enclosed arc, open 
are in reflector, mercury vapor and half-watt 
incandescent differ widely in appearance; but, 
if properly controlled, they will produce nega- 
tives which are indistinguishable from one an- 
other. A single enclosed arc is perhaps the 
most difficult to manage; but if fitted in a large 
card cylinder with a tracing-cloth front, supple- 
mented by a muslin head screen, it will give suf- 
ficiently soft results. The open are in an um- 
brella reflector (Northlight) can be used for 
many subjects without a diffuser; but the afore- 
said head-screen will often be found useful. The 
mercury-vapor lamp requires a long diffusing- 
curtain suspended in front of the tubes. Pink 
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nun’s veiling is particularly suited to this pur- 
pose. Half-watt lamps, if of high candle-power, 
require much the same treatment as the enclosed 
arc; it is better to use several smaller lamps 
when a thin white-muslin diffuser in front of 
each will be found sufficient. For very soft re- 
sults, a butter-muslin (cheese-cloth) head-screen 
will be found useful. The small, round diffusers, 
issued with the orthodox reflectors, are insuffi- 
cient, except for strong effect, and allow light to 
escape at the sides, which may cause fogging if 
allowed to reach the lens. 

Whatever form of light is chosen, the lamps 
should be capable of being raised and lowered. 
If permanently fixed, sufficiently high for full- 
lengths, they will be too high for sitting figures 
and children, the distance causing the exposure 
to be needlessly prolonged. If several lamps 
are used, each should be provided with a sepa- 
rate switch, so that only as many as are actually 
needed are kept running. It is a good plan 
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to arrange backgrounds or screens, so as to keep 
the camera-end of the studio in shadow. This 
obviates the risk of unwanted light reaching the 
lens and tends to cleaner shadows in foggy 
weather. 

The beginner will do well to keep before him 
as a guide a good photograph that shows the 
style of lighting he wishes to produce, to arrange 
his lamp-reflectors and diffusers until every- 
thing appears to be correct to his eye, and to 
note their positions carefully. Then, and not 
till then, make an exposure, which should be 
developed and printed for comparison with the 
guide-photograph. If not quite satisfactory, a 
second trial should make it so. This operation 
should be repeated with various styles of light- 
ing until all are mastered. A little systematic 
work of this kind will do more to obtain good 
work than months of haphazard exposing and 
making alterations without any clear idea of 
what they will effect.—The British Journal. 
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Art and Practice 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 


was about eight years ago, when 
a young photo-pictorialist of rare 
ia | talent left his home-town in north- 
aS $8) ern New York to seek a position as 
on | 


“‘posing-artist”” in one of Boston’s 
leading portrait-studios. His artistic reputa- 
tion had preceded him, for he was received cor- 
dially by the proprietor, whose patronage came 
from ladies of the most exclusive circles. The 
next day saw the new studio-artist as master of 
all he surveyed, having received virtually carte 
blanche from his employer. 

Early, the morning following his first day of 
activity, he was called into the private office 
and asked by the proprietor how it happened 
that ten plates—the result of only two sittings— 
was all he had to show for a whole day’s work at 
a salary of seventy-five dollars a week! On 
investigation it developed that in an effort to 
produce inspired and original works of art, the 
new studio-artist had subjected the two sitters 
to various eccentric poses and strange lighting- 
effects—he, himself stopping to await the divine 
afflatus—all of which consumed much valuable 
time; whereas he was supposed to work indus- 
triously and turn out sittings at the rate of at 
least twenty per day! The proprietor, who was 
a practical and successful business-man, admitted 
that his new employee was a genius, but one 
whose productive capacity was not commensu- 
rate with the demands of an energetic and pros- 
perous portrait-studio. He was dismissed for 
good and sufficient reasons. 

This incident may well serve to impress ama- 
teur photographers who desire to enter the pro- 
fessional field with the necessity to learn the dif- 
ference between theory and practice, and how 
much important work can be performed in a 
given period of time. This subject is illustrated 
in The British Journal of Photography under the 
caption, “Genius and Technique.” 

“There is a small class of photographers who 
affect to despise the technical side of their work, 
fearing that they will not be regarded as real 
artists if they are acquainted with the composi- 
tion of their developing-solutions or the aperture 
of their lenses. To these we have nothing to 
say. There is a much larger class which suffers 
under the same disability, but not with intent. 
Their sin, if it can be so called, is simple ignorance. 
In nearly every other art or science, a consider= 
able amount of drudgery is necessary before the 
novice can blossom out into a practitioner; but 
in photography the possession of suitable appa- 


ratus and premises is, in the opinion of the 
youthful enthusiast, all that is necessary to 
bridge the gap between button-pressing and pro- 
fessional portraiture. We willingly grant the 
postulate that taste and artistic knowledge are 
inherent in the individual, but the question that 
always remains is: how is a certain impression 
to be transferred to paper in the most perfect 
and effective manner? We may compare the 
untaught photographer with a person who can 
read music, and appreciate its merits, and 
straightway attempts to render Bach or Chopin 
before learning to play scales and exercises. 

“*Many who have attained a temporary success 
in photography have done so on the strength of 
a few lucky flukes, and have found no small diffi- 
culty to keep up their reputation. As their suc- 
cesses have been obtained, they knew not how, 
they could not be repeated except by accident, 
and a level, hardly reaching mediocrity, was 
all that could be attained, aimless experiments 
with fresh plates and papers serving only to 
depress rather than to inspire. 

“To avoid this unhappy state, there is nothing 
for it but to give careful attention to the techni- 
cal side of photography until it is clearly under- 
stood how lenses differ as regards definition, 
focal length and rapidity; why some plates 
render colors satisfactorily while others do not; 
the varying qualities of plates as shown in the 
vigor or softness of the image; the power of 
printing-papers to reproduce the tonal value of 
the negative, or to give the precise shades in 
monochrome which the photographer desires. 
Such knowledge cannot be evolved from the 
inner consciousness of the worker; yet without 
it, unless saturated with self conceit, he must 
acutely feel his shortcomings, although he does 
not dare confess them. 

“One of the weak points with the untechnical 
worker is exposure. Fortunately, there is so 
much latitude that exposures varying between 
one-half and four times the normal amount will 
all vield printable negatives; but the farther the 
correct exposure is departed from, the farther 
also is the result from the effect aimed at when 
the exposure was made. Even studio-exposures 
can be calculated by simple means with some 
degree of precision, and guess-work, the terror of 
the darkroom assistant, avoided. 

* Although a photographer's education is never 
completed, no very severe course of study is 
needed to enable him to work intelligently. 
For example, the selection and use of lenses call 
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for no knowledge of mathematics or even arith- 
metic, whereas the necessary knowledge of 
chemistry is little more than is required in cook- 
ery, so that no one need be deterred from enter- 
ing upon it. If it can be obtained, personal in- 
struction is the quickest and most pleasant way 
to learn photographic technique, since the stu- 
dent has the opportunity to clear up any doubt- 
ful points as he goes on, and can explain to his 
mentor in what direction his aspirations tend. 
It is to be regretted that the old style of photo- 
graphic society, where professionals, amateurs, 
chemists and opticians met for mutual help, has 
almost ceased to exist, for much good work was 
done in this way. The study of standard books, 
such as those of Watkins, Abney and Chapman 
Jones, cannot fail to be helpful; but most ele- 
mentary treatises on photography lack the neces- 
sary teaching-note which the student requires. 


WARD E. BRYAN 


Much may be learned by attending trade- 
demonstrations, and such fixtures as the Profes- 
sional Photographers Association Congress should 
on no account be missed. We have found among 
modern photographers little of the old-fashioned 
jealousy and secretiveness which was common 
a generation ago among non-society-goers, and 
it is our hope that we may attain the American 
position where the big men in photography es- 
teem it a privilege to be called upon to demon- 
strate their methods of working. 

“We have so far been addressing those who 
have entered the ranks of photography from the 
art-side at a mature age. In the case of young 
people who are entering the profession, the tech- 
nical side should be the first care, and a proper 
course of training, either in a good studio or 
recognized school, should always be the prelim- 
inary step to opening a studio.” 
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THE CAMP FOR DINNER 


BERTRAN F. HAWLEY 


The Introduction of Figures in Landscape- Work 


BERTRAN F. HAWLEY 


with the arrival of 
£ Mc] summer, a more general interest is 
always apparent among members 
the camera-clan. While there 
should be opportunity at every 
season for good pictorial work, still, for various 
reasons, the greater part of it is done in the 
summer-months. 

Some workers set out with well-defined mental 
pictures expressive of thoughts they wish to 
interpret, and in the outdoors seek the necessary 
material to build up these compositions. Again, 
others take with them only the great love of 
nature in their hearts, which overflow with the 
desire to make some of it more permanent that 
they and their fellow-men may enjoy. All they 
ask is to find the open places, rolling meadows 
and wooded hills, or to be by the whispering sea. 
Then as nature is before them they use their 
cameras, trying to catch the spirit of each bit 
of beauty. Either worker may be a true artist. 

Speaking generally, most of these resulting 
pictures are purely landscapes, some more or less 
water-studies, and a few marines. Occasionally, 
we find some good work in the outdoor genre 


class. Other than this, it is not often that we 
find specially successful pictures in which figures 
are introduced for pictorial purposes, such as 
strengthening a composition, the better inter- 
pretation of the artist’s theme, and that beauti- 
ful class of pictures wherein the figure and setting 
work together to convey some mood or feeling. 

Why is the human figure so generally left out 
of landscape-work? It is true that a great many 
scenes are complete within themselves, those 
gems of scenic loveliness in which nature, with 
her perfect beauty, is sufficient—it is merely up 
to the worker to place within his picture-space 
a properly balanced composition. But there are 
times beyond number when the real charm—of 
some part of Nature that we have enjoyed—lies 
in our intimate mingling, as it were, with nature 
at each particular time. It is in our immediate 
association with nature that our love for each 
bit of beauty is awakened. We bring home 
many pictures from our outdoor holidays, and 
some of them are successfully pretty; but how 
often—when looking them over—do we realize 
that the spirit is lacking of what was most 
enjoyed? Have you ever given it the thought, 
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that the careful introduction of our companions 
or ourselves in some of these pictures might have 
made them more truly suggest the enjoyment of 
those hours spent out-of-doors? 

The vacation looked forward to each year 
that is at hand; and as usual it is one in which 
our camera will not only help make the most of 
each day, but enable us to bring back parts of 
it that we can still enjoy and share with our 
friends as well. At the end of a long day’s 
drive in from the railroad, we arrive—with our 
duffle—at the foot of a northern lake. The 


Bright sunshine from the crystal blue above 
makes perfect picture-weather. Some very good 
compositions are secured that show charming 
bits of the lakes and connecting rivers, and an 
odd portage or two. But the one composition 
especially wanted—one that will bring to our 
minds in future the most of that paddle—seems 
hard to make with scenery alone. For the very 
charm of it lies in our paddling up that beautiful 
stretch of waters, coming quietly upon the em- 
erald islands and watching them as they silently 
drift behind, and thus being part of it all for the 


OVERLOOKING THE FOREST 


canoe is at the landing. Ah, that one word, 
“canoe”! To the men of the north it means 
most everything, for in many ways it makes their 
life-work possible. To the camper who seeks 
the beautiful it is inseparable—whole days of 
pure delight as he paddles through just picture 
after picture, each seemingly more beautiful 
than that which passed before. Our route takes 
us up one of those chains of lakes to be found 
almost anywhere in the granite-rock country of 
Northern Ontario. And when we come to the 
headwaters near where our camp is in the forest, 
it is with a feeling of security that we pull up 
on shore our trusty friend—the canoe. 

On the paddle up, pictures are made at every 
opportunity. Most of the time, there is a typ- 
ical northern sky, filled with those drifting clouds 
so light and feathery, and yet so full of color. 


BERTRAN F. HAWLEY 


time. Finally, our pictorial efforts are rewarded 
in “The Camp for Dinner.” The setting is 
typical of any of the larger lakes through which 
we go. It is a well-balanced picture within 
itself—so suggestive of the country, quiet and 
peaceful, yet big and strong—and it would pass 
almost anywhere for a successful picture, yet it 
does not convey all we wish. Then we pull our 
canoe up on shore and prepare the noontime- 
meal. Pictorially, this is what happens. By 
the introduction of the canoe-men and what 
they are doing, we have a much stronger com- 
position. Before, we had a pretty picture; now, 
there is much more to it. By the way the canoe 
is pulled up on shore, we know from which direc- 
tion it came and the imagination is stirred. The 
eye at once follows the shore-line to the canoe 
and then the figures, where it is content to rest 
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HUNTERS IN THE HILLS 


foratime. Then, naturally, we follow the shore- 
line, but with how much more added interest, 
for that is the probable route of the campers and 
we would go on with them around the distant 
point. 

The next few days are spent in the forest-clad 
hills around the camp. There are pictures 
everywhere,—birches that cover the hillsides, 
and groups of the beautiful red pine, here and 
there, on the higher places standing clear against 


‘ the sky. After a climb to the top of some bluff, 
it is wonderful to look down at the forests—just 
trees, as far as the eye can see, trees and granite- 

m rock. Individual groups of trees can be pictured 


successfully—it is just a question of working out 
a pleasing composition and waiting for a favor- 
able light. But to get the effect of thousands of 
them, as viewed from some point of vantage, is 
a different matter. ‘Overlooking the Forest”’ 
gives just a little idea of its beauty. Naturally, 
the aim was to make the forest of chief interest 
and to give the impression as in looking down 
upon it. The expanse of tree-tops was relieved 
by including some of the rugged bluff at the 
right, which makes the only strong line in the 
picture. But what we wanted was still lacking, 
and we needed the figure to hold the interest, 
and in turn transmit it to the forest below. 


BERTRAN F. HAWLEY 


In the introduction of figures in landscape- 
work, the principal thing to avoid, is to have 
them too near the center. They may be placed 
successfully almost anywhere else. The happy 
medium of position seems to be about midway 
between the center of picture and either side, 
and usually a little above or below an imaginary 
horizontal line that divides the picture. Study 
the composition of your setting and pick out its 
strongest line, be it well-defined or purely sug- 
gestive. Then follow this line, and you will 
usually find the best position to be on or very 
near it. Figures may often add to the strength 
of an already successful picture; and they can 
be the making of many that otherwise would not 
stand alone. Nothing else that we can place 
within our picture-space has the strength of the 
human figure. By the attitude, almost any 
emotion may be expressed. By occupation—be 
it work or pleasure—a story is suggested. The 
direction in which the figure is looking may alone 
be sufficient to balance a very unsteady compo- 
sition. 

If there is one part of the wooded hills more 
beautiful than another, it is where the white 
birches stand, in places, row upon row, battalion- 
deep. They are the most lady-like of all the 
trees, prettiest in the budding spring-time, 
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brightest in their summer-green and, when 
autumn comes and the leaves are gone, still 
beautiful. How often do we wish a picture that 
will have in it some of the charm of those after- 
noon-tramps through the birches! As the au- 
tumn-sun drops lower in the west, they appar- 
ently are not white, for they make on the moun- 
tain-side a symphony in gold. It will surely 
need a strong composition to hold those vertical 
lines of reflected sunlight. But that is when 
they most appeal to us, and we can but try. 
After carefully looking around, we choose for the 


the background for impromptu groups. And 
when breaking camp, the last thing is to take 
a farewell view of it. In a sense the camp is 
well pictured, in so far as an abundance and 
variety of pictures make it so. But how many 
of these mean more than just the structure itself, 
and the usual good time associated with camp- 
life? If this is all the campers care about, well 
and good; but there is often opportunity to 
make much more out of it. 

Our camp, being of natural-log construction 
in a virgin-forest, certainly was as picturesque 


THE CAMP IN THE WOODS 


foreground a part of the hillside where the 
granite-rock is nearly bare, many a very strong 
oblique line, which is still further accented by 
shadows and patches of mountain-moss. We 
have to use more, and still more of it, to balance 
the birches; and even then it does not satisfy. 
But, when we add the two hunters and have 
them looking down through the trees in front of 
them, what a difference then! Truly we have 
in “Hunters in the Hills” a strong composition, 
in which is a little of that rugged strength of the 
north. 

Camps are pictured perhaps more than any 
other part of an outdoor vacation. If the 
weather is favorable, this is done at the first 
opportunity, and every day or so afterward it is 


BERTRAN F. HAWLEY 


as possible, and the setting perfect. Admirable 
pictures were made of it, close-up views, and 
others from a convenient opening in the sur- 
rounding woods. And there were little groups 
made about it, not posed, but doing perfectly 
natural things in the usual routine of camp-life. 
All made very essential and pleasing pictures. 
But each time, when coming in from the daily 
tramps-in the surrounding hills, one could not 
help feeling that there was an appeal to it we had 
not yet been able to secure. Day after day, it 
became more noticeable that the happiest view 
of it was always the very first as one came in 
tired from the hunt—the first glimpse merely 
sufficient to show its character and position. It 
was so much a part of the forest, without which 
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it meant nothing. Then pictures were worked 
out from a distance back among the trees, and 
they were much better. But it was still neces- 
sary to include the tired hunter coming in from_ 
the trail. 

Without the figure, the small part showing of 
the cabin might mean anything. And notice 
the change in our composition. Before the 
hunter was added, there were too many vertical 
lines—the numerous tree-trunks, big and little. 
The ground was more or less horizontal, but 
nothing definite. Now notice the strong curve 
of the trail coming into the foreground a little 
from the right and leading to the distant cabin. 
Purely suggestive? Maybe! But to one who 
has camped in the forest—very plain, indeed. 


The short two weeks are ended all too soon. — 


With one last look at the dear old cabin we 
leave it, hidden there in the forest. Once more 
we embark in our old friend, the canoe—more 
joyously buoyant than ever it seems, so respon- 
sive to the slightest stroke of our paddle-blade. 
Only this time the bow is turned southward, 
back to the busy world. 

On the homeward-trip, the old canoe-route 
seems more wonderful than before. Now, each 
particularly pretty spot is awaited eagerly as 
we come upon it from the opposite direction. And 
how altogether different some of them are—a 
new picture well worth the making! But there 
is a stronger feeling connected with it all not yet 
expressed—something subtle that gets you, so 
noticeable at each landmark, each blaze along 
the trail. Although we are going the other way, 
they keep ever calling us back—these little signs 
of the forest where others have been before. 
Here, it is the remains of an old camp-fire near 
the water’s edge on a sandy beach; and there, 
the tell-tale marks in the soft, brown earth at the 
beaver-dam where we have to carry around. It 
is in the sound of the falls at the rapids, musical, 
sweet and clear; and on the lakes in the longer 
paddles there is a something in the air. Ah! it 
is the Spirit of the North that is ever calling us 
back to its wilderness beauty again. 

One cannot think of it alone without the inti- 
mate association of some typical voyageur of 
the north. He may be hunter or trapper, the 
ranger of the district, or some prospector look- 
ing for hidden treasure. But in our mental 
pictures there is always some human figure, 
characteristic, ever looking ahead. And that 
we may catch the spirit of it at all with our 
camera, he is the one feature necessary to com- 
plete the setting. 

The scene—one of many, more or less alike, 
through which we pass—is at the end of a short 
portage where one stops to rest a bit before going 


on. 


The foreground is full of the luxuriant 
growth of brakes always found in the low places; 
the middle-distance, a heavy growth of tall alder- 
bush through which winds a little stream lead- 
ing into the distance, where we have a glimpse 


of the beautiful lake, beyond. And through it 
all there is a vibrating sunlight, making it bright, 
yet soft and full of mystery. On the grassy 
bank of the stream is a canoe with the bow al- 
ready in the water—the canoe-man is standing 
near. He has just made the carry-over, and 
stands leaning on his paddle a few moments 
before pushing off. The poise of the figure be- 
speaks a story possibly not all of which is in 
keeping with the happy scenes around him. 
There are many strenuous days on the long trail. 
Though the little canoe is ever happy as it glides 
lightly over the waters, still the canoe-man is 
sometimes weary on the sea of Life. He is 
tired and, maybe, lonely; but withal still going 
on, and never a look down the backward trail. 
It is ““The Call of the North,” indeed! 

In landscape-work, the artist finds an unlimited 
variety of material. It would seem that he 
need never be at a loss for a change of subject. 
But even so, there are times when carefully- 
worked -out compositions begin to have a same- 
ness to them, never coming up to expectations— 
they are just pretty, nothing more. The spirit 
of each little part of nature that appealed when 
the picture was made, never seems to be in the 
finished print. When things get going wrong 
like this, ask a friend to help you and try the 
introduction of figures in some of your study- 
work. Although this may not always make suc- 
cessful pictures, still, it will ofttimes help a very 
great deal. 

And, lastly, may we add just a few words with 
regard to vacation-pictures; for there is nowhere 
else that serious figures-in-landscape work can 
be used to better advantage. The camerist 
usually plans on some holiday during the sum- 
mer-season; and although pictures may not be 
the reason of his going, still, they are the source 
of greatest enjoyment to him. In these pictures 
—as well as all others—their being successful 
does not depend on the pleasant effect of the 
moment. The average outdoor-group is merely 
a record. Scenes, alone—unless they are espe- 
cially good ones and carefully worked out—do 
not preserve the pleasure of the outing. But 
in some of the prettier scenes, the help of the 
camerist’s companions will enable him to make 
many a worth-while picture; and these will be a 
lasting source of enjoyment to himself as well as 
his friends many years after the event has taken 
place—always a pleasant memory of happy days 
spent out-of-doors. 
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Photographing the Trapdoor-Spider 


MONG the participants in the 
A “Nature-Studies” competition 
Rw @) which closed March 31, and the 
successful results of which appear 
gees) in this issue, is Mr. Otho Webb, of 
Queensland, Australia. This camerist won Hon- 
orable Mention for his series of truly remarkable 
photographs of one of the most intelligent 
creatures of insect-life—the trapdoor-spider— 
which appears on the opposite page. By the 
exercise of the three important faculties of the 
nature-photographer,—skill, caution and perse- 
verance,—Mr. Webb succeeded in picturing the 
spider’s method of closing the door to his domicile. 
The reproductions are the same as the original 
prints, which are natural size and enhance their 
interest. The data furnished by Mr. Webb are 
as follows: “Open”—made at 11 a.m.; Voigt- 
linder Alpine Camera; Collinear lens, F/6.8; 
stop, F/28; 1 second exposure; Central Comet 
plate; pyro in dish; enlarged on Kodak Star 
Bromide Paper. ‘Closing’ —11 a.m.; direct 
sunlight; additional light on subject was obtained 
with the aid of two mirrors; camera and lens as 
preceding; stop, F/6.8; 1/200 second exposure; 
Imperial Special Rapid Ortho; pyro in dish; 
print as preceding. ‘‘Closed’”—data the same 
as with “Open,” except that direct sunlight was 
screened off and sunlight reflected with a mirror 
in order to get a more suitable light to show up 
the outline of the closed lid. 

The following account is taken from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: — 

““Trapdoor-nests are made by spiders belong- 
ing to two widely different groups, namely the 
Lycoside or wolf-spiders, to which the true 
tarantula belongs and the Mygalomorphe, con- 
taining the species which construct the best- 
known types of this style of burrow. Although 
there is no direct genetic affinity between the 
spiders of these two groups, an_ interesting 
parallelism in their habits may be traced. In 
both, there are species which form no nest or 
burrow, others which construct a simple, silk- 
lined tunnel in the soil, and others which close 
the aperture of the burrow with a hinged door; 
while both share the habit of lining the burrow 
with silk to prevent the infall of loose sand or 
mould; and the species which make an open 
burrow close the aperture with a sheet of silk 
in the winter during hibernation, and open it 
again in the spring. Possibly, from this habit 
was developed the instinct to build a door with a 
movable hinge. In the trapdoor-species of 
Lycosid@ like for instance Lycosa opifex of the 
Russian steppes, the hinge is weak and the lid of 


the burrow is kept normally shut by being very 
much thicker and heavier at its free margin 
opposite the hinge so that it readily falls by its 
own weight. In the burrows made by the 
Mygalomorphe, on the contrary, the hinge is 
strong and highly elastic, its component silken 
threads being laid on in such a way that the 
door shuts with a snap when the occupant has 
passed in or out. The lid is sometimes thin and 
wafer-like as in the burrow of the species of 
Nemesia, sometimes thick and cordlike as in that 
of the species of Cteniza or Pachylomerus. Its 
upper side is always covered by the spider with 
pieces of the vegetation growing hard by, so that, 
when the door is closed, the position of the 
burrow is completely concealed. If an attempt 
be made by any enemy to lift the lid, the spider 
seizes its inner side with his fangs and striking 
his claws into the walls of the burrow offers the 
greatest possible resistance to the efforts of the 
intruder. When on the watch for prey the 
spider slightly raises the lid and, peeping through 
the chink, darts like a flash upon any beetle or 
fly that unwittingly passes within reach. Quite 
commonly, the burrow has a second passage 
running obliquely upwards from the main 
passage to the surface of the soil, and this sub- 
sidiary track may itself be shut off from the main 
branch by an inner door, so that when an enemy 
has forced an entrance through the main door, the 
spider retreats behind the second, leaving the 
intruder to explore the seemingly empty burrow.” 

According to Comstock’s “‘Insect-Life,’”’ trap- 
door-spiders are found in the Southern and 
Southwestern parts of the United States. 

It must be evident to the intelligent camerist 
that an unlimited field of photographic explora- 
tion lies before him in the insect-world. Were 
he to confine his camera-activities to photo- 
graphing butterflies, he would be occupied 
profitably during an entire summer. Many 
beautiful examples of butterfly-photography have 
appeared in the pages of PHoto-Era. One of 
the best is Kenneth D. Smith’s masterpiece on 
page 306 of thisissue. Many interesting subjects 
may be found among grasshoppers, beetles, ants 
and other easily accessible insects. Obviously, 
much time, patience and possible physical in- 
convenience may be required to obtain satis- 
factory results; but the end to be attained is 
well worth the effort. The ambitious camerist 
will find that his interest in entomology will lead 
him into many beautiful by-ways of nature-study ; 
and thus, as he progresses, he will become attuned 
to all nature and thus grow in mental and 
physical strength. 
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EDITORIAL 


Instruction in Photography 


CARCELY a week passes that does not bring 
to the Editor inquiries regarding a school or 
a place where one may obtain sound practical 
instruction in photography. The request for 
such information comes generally from persons 
who do not wish to attend the institutions 
advertised in Puoto-Era, because they are 
geographically inconvenient. In most cases, 
large cities other than New York are preferred, 
and these include Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Strangely enough, none of these cities seems to 
be favored with a school of photography worthy 
of the name, but—and as stated frequently on 
this page—certain institutions of learning have 
a photographic department in which the science 
of photography is taught by competent instruc- 
tors. One of the best of these institutions is the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; another 
is the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
In none, however, is it pretended that the student 
can be fitted to execute successfully, and for the 
first time, a piece of regular professional work, 
such as photographing the interior of a store, to 
make a home-portrait or a flashlight-group, or 
to copy an oil-painting. Much less would he be 
able to begin life as a professional photographer 
either in portraiture or commercial work. Know- 
ing the optical and chemical principles of photog- 
raphy, and being a man of character and good 
habits—the student should find it easy to obtain 
lucrative employment in almost any photo- 
graphic studio, where he can progress according 
to his capacity and initiative and, within a com- 
paratively short period, either obtain an active 
interest in his employer’s business or start a 
business of his own. 

Then there is the inquirer who wishes to take 
up photography merely as a pastime. Here, 
the matter is not difficult to arrange, for the 
inquirer is referred to an amateur worker—not 
one who himself has just learned the rudiments 
of the art, but one who is an expert and willing 
to give instruction for suitable remuneration. 
Naturally, much judgment needs to be exercised 
in such matters; happily, the persons recom- 
mended by us have not only proved eminently 
satisfactory—from considerations of ability and 
personality—but have welcomed the oppor- 


tunity to add to their income and to form pleas- 
ant acquaintances. In one instance, a young, 
successful camerist has gained a number of pupils 
by means of judicious advertising, including 
personal recommendations. He caters partic- 
ularly to persons of leisure, or to retired business- 
men, who are looking for an agreeable, grateful 
pastime. It is easy to see where an enterprising 
camerist, favored with education, a pleasing 
address and tact, can turn his hobby to good 
account. Indeed, it opens up a field of pleasant 
and remunerative activity to the amateur who 
is looking for an answer to the oft-repeated 
query, “How can I make my camera pay?” 
In one case, it is the profitable disposal of his 
prints or negatives; in the other, a lucrative 
disposal of time and opportunity. 


The Need of High-Class 
Photo-Finishers 


HERE are many camera-users who employ 

professionals to do their photo-finishing 
which—if they are intelligently critical—is often 
found to be very unsatisfactory. The customers 
try to be content, because they suppose that the 
work of all photo-finishers is alike. It is true 
that, as a rule, the photo-finisher has but one 
regular method of developing and printing. He 
either does not know how, or has not the time, 
to give each film or each negative the individual 
care it should have. If a badly made enlarge- 
ment does not please a customer, the photo-fin- 
isher simply lays it to the negative or to the 
paper. In nearly every large city, however, 
there is at least one first-class, conscientious and 
reliable photo-finisher; but in order to give 
special care to poorly exposed films or plates, 
and to the printing of them, not to ignore satis- 
factory enlargements from almost impossible 
negatives—all of which requires skill and expe- 
rience—he is compelled to charge an advance over 
the prevailing prices for regular (purely mechani- 
cal) work. The exacting customer, eager to get 
the best possible results, is only too glad to pay for 
the special skill involved. In his eyes, an artistic 
and satisfactory enlargement from a negative, 
good or poor, is worth every cent of the increased 
price he pays for it, and he is very apt to recom- 
mend the expert photo-finisher to his friends. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

izes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2c. stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Nature-Studies Competition 
Closed March 31, 1920 


First Prize: Thomas Elsum. 
Second Prize: Kenneth D. Smith. 
Third Prize: Dr. J. B. Pardoe. 

Honorable Mention: W.'T. Adderley; A. C. G. Alli- 
son; Laurence Baker; Beatrice B. Bell; Ralph H. 
Blohm; Peter Botel; Charles Burrows; F. H. Chant; 
Daisie B. Chapell; Dr. A. H. Cordier; John Dove: 
C. R. Dyer; Geo. M. Gerhard; Paul E. Guillot; Ralph 
R. Hall; Arthur Harrison; Bertran F. Hawley; 
Charles A. Hughes; V. Max Kemery; Frank King; 
S. B. Marchant; E. S. McKay; Ozan K. Nunome; 
Guy E. Osborne; Burr K. Osborn; F. Y. Ogasawara; 
Fred R. Raven; Joseph Coburn Smith; W. Stelcik; 
Otho Webb; C. Bronson Weed; William J. Wilson. 


Subjects for Competition—1920 


“Twilight-Pictures.” Closed January 31. 
“Still-Life.” Closed February 28. 
““Nature-Studies.” Closed March 31. 
“Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closed April 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 
“Speed-Pictures.” Closes June 30. 
“Rural Scenes.” Closes July 31. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“* Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’ Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub. 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Criticism to be helpful should be kindly and con- 
structive. It should be remembered that the workers 
who so generously lend their pictures to be criticized, 
for the good of all, deserve to be treated with courtesy. 
Criticism and commendation can be expressed with 
candor enlivened, if need be, with occasional, good- 
natured humor. Sarcasm should be avoided. 
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THE INTRUDER 


Facts and Figures from a Note-Book 


BeING an inveterate note-maker, says Arthur G. 
Willis in The British Journal, I find that I have col- 
lected a number of facts and figures relating to pho- 
tography. They are much too disconnected to form 
an article, but I think that they will be found of gen- 
eral interest in spite of this. I can claim no originality 
for them, but since they have been collected in a very 
wide reading of photographic books and papers, it is 
likely that some will be new to everyone. To the orig- 
inal publishers I tender my thanks, as every item has 
proved itself of value to me in some way. I have 
made no attempt to classify them:— 

To convert a percentage figure into ounces per pint 
divide by 5—i.e., 25 per cent solution is 5 ozs. per pint. 

A 10 per cent solution contains 44 grains per ounce 
of liquid. 

The whitest white card obtainable reflects about 30 
times as much light as the blackest black card. 

To show up the grain on white wood, as in photo- 
graphing furniture, rub over with— 


Benzine, 1 part; kerosene, 1 part. 


This will evaporate. 


THOMAS ELSUM 
FIRST PRIZE— NATURE-STUDIES 


To make mat-varnish, add tartaric acid to ordinary 
negative-varnish to saturation. 

When copying on an enlarged scale, the lens need 
cover only the original—e.g., to copy a half-plate (314 
x 514) print to fill a whole plate (614 x 814) a half-plate 
(314 x 51%) lens will suffice. 

To fireproof calico for flashlamp-curtains and other 
uses, soak in solution of tungstate of soda; or, less 
effective, common alum. 


To fireproof muslin, use— 


15. parts 
Potassium feldspar............. 5 parts 


Apply to the dry muslin with a brush. 


To remove bad stains from negative, mix— 


Bleaching powder................. 1 oz. 
Soda 1} ozs 


Allow to settle, and pour off clear liquid for use. 
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YELLOW TIGER BUTTERFLY KENNETH D. 


Dilute to half strength. Use with care, as it will soften 
film. When acidified with oxalic acid this is even more 
powerful. 

To revive stale plates, soak for 10 minutes in— 


30 grs. 
Potassium bromide............... 60 grs. 


Wash well. - When dry, plates will be clean, but slow. 
To use stale bromide paper, make up— 


Potassium bromide... .... 10 per cent solution 
Potassium cyanide....... 10 per cent solution 


Add 1 drop of each to each ounce of the developer 
used. 


To make prints transparent, for window-decoration, 
etc. 


6 ozs. to 8 ozs. 
Canada balsam............. 1 oz. 

Brush over the paper side of the print. 

To destroy odor from stale fixing-baths:— 


SECOND PRIZE 
NATURE-STUDIES 


SMITH 


Add a few drops of this to fixing-bath. 

Ammonium bromide may be used in place of potas- 
sium bromide in toning-baths, but not in solutions 
where soda or potash is present. If it is so used, the 
solution will change; ammonia and soda or potassium 
bromide will be formed. 


To make bromide prints flexible, for unmounted 
book illustrations, etc., soak in:— 


and dry without blotting or heat. 


To bore a rubber-cork, moisten the borer in 10 per 
cent solution of caustic soda or caustic potash. 


To remove ink from negatives:— 
Ordinary ink.—Dilute oxalic acid solution. 
Aniline ink (copying pencils, etc.).—Dilute hy- 
drochloric acid solution. 


A good general medium to color prints in dye or 
water-colors, or to spot, is:— 


Methylated spirit............... 1 oz. 
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BLACKSNAKE 


DR. J. B. PARDOE 


THIRD PRIZE— NATURE-STUDIES 


A solution to cement film to glass is made as follows: 
Dissolve equal weights of gelatine and glacial acetic 
acid by warming and stirring. If this is too thick, use 
more acid. 

Bromide paper may be used in an exposure-meter 
(actinometer) if first soaked in either:— 


(a) Saturated solution of potassium metabisul- 
phite, or 
(b) 10 per cent solution of potassium nitrite. 


Varnishes for film-negatives:— 


1 oz. 


Boil together for half an hour, add 5 ozs. of methy- 
lated spirit, and filter. 


Photo-Era $2.50 After July 1 


INcREASED cost of everything in the publishing- 
business is responsible for the slight increase of the 
Puoto-Era subscription price from $2.00 to $2.50, 
which goes into effect July 1, 1920. Of course a sub- 
scriber may renew at the present price ($2.00) at 
expiration during 1920 but must do so before July 1. 


Moonlight-Photography 


“Some recent enquiries have had reference to ex- 
posures by moonlight,” says The Amateur Photographer 
editorially. ‘*A good many workers, it would seem, 
are wondering whether they can obtain ‘moonlight- 
effects’ by that means. As is well known, most of such 
effects are obtained in sunlight. The camera is turned 
to face the sun, and an exposure given which is alto- 
gether too short to give a properly exposed negative. 
This, when printed heavily, gives a picture in which 
most of the landscape is represented by solid black 
masses, with a theatrical sky and the streak of bright 
reflected light on the water, which was probably the 
reason for the exposure being made. It is, after all, 
merely a trick, and a fairly easy one. The only 
difficulty likely to arise is from general fog or flare, due 
to the sun shining on the lens; but this can be avoided 
by selecting a moment for exposure when the sun is 
slightly obscured by cloud. With actual moonlight, 
the exposure necessary, even to obtain such an under- 
exposed result, would be too long. The moon would 
shift perceptibly, and the arrangement of the clouds 
would alter entirely. For a correctly exposed plate by 
moonlight, not only must a very light and open subject 
be selected, but the exposure in the most favorable 
conditions will run to many minutes, or even hours: and 
the result, when obtained, except for the modification 
of the shadows due to the movement of the moon, is 
not in any way distinguishable from the same scene 
made by sunlight. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 


HAYTIME 


Advanced Competition—Rural Scenes 
Closes July 31, 1920 


No matter how much we may prefer city to rural 
life, there is a fascination about the scenes that por- 
tray the activities of men and women who live in the 
country. It is well for contestants to bear in mind 
that this competition is not devoted exclusively to farm- 
scenes. In similar competitions of the past, there has 
appeared a tendency to consider a rural scene merely 
a synonym for a farm-scene. In this connection it 
may be interesting to point out that virtually every 
competition seems to have one hackneyed theme 
which our friends find is difficult to avoid. In still- 
life, we have the time-worn overturned basket of fruit 
or a vase filled with flowers; in rainy-day pictures, 
we have the wet-pavement-person-with-umbrella 
threadbare theme; in domestic pets, we have a record- 
picture of a dog or cat without regard to composition; 
and in each of the other competitions a similar over- 
done theme might be pointed out. It is often as diffi- 
cult to get out of a pictorial rut as it is to avoid the 
same unfortunate situation in business or social life. 

The vacation-season of the year is at hand and many 
camerists will soon be in an excellent position to make 
pictures that are suited to this competition. There 


W. STELCIK 


are many picturesque towns and villages in all parts 
of the United States and Canada that can yield abun- 
dant pictorial material. The article, ‘‘A Province- 
town Pilgrimage” by Raymond E. Hanson and Her- 
bert B. Turner in May Puoto-Era indicates the possi- 
bilities. It is the little glimpses of rural life—here 
and there—that touch the heart and refresh the mind. 
Much of the success of a rural picture depends upon 
the maker’s ability to utilize dramatic appeal in addi- 
tion to whatever artistic and technical skill he may 

ssess. To make the most of dramatic appeal it 
will be well for the camerist to become acquainted with 
the townspeople and thus place himself in a position 
to judge relative values. No doubt, many of our 
readers are familiar with the work of A. B. Frost, 
the illustrator. One of his specialties was to picture 
the life of rural communities. His portrayal of the 
habitués of the post-office and general store is famous. 
There is no reason why the intelligent camerist cannot 
avail himself of similar opportunities. 

If the contributor to this competition must depend 
upon farm-life for his pictorial material, let him be 
determined at the outset to obtain something dif- 
ferent. By that I mean, avoid making a picture of 
a haying-scene if it is possible to find any other sub- 
ject. A boy driving the cows to pasture is a far more 
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acceptable subject to the jury. 
ing down the road is a theme that may be still depicted 


A flock of sheep com- 


in an original and interesting manner. The old-time 
pedler and his varied assortment of household-furnish- 
ings which are piled high upon a rather dilapidated 
wagon offers a delightful theme, particularly, if he 
and his outfit are so placed in the picture that a beauti- 
ful old, elm-encircled farmhouse forms the background. 
Then, there is a picture in the arrival of some neigh- 
bors to call. In short, the camerist should endeavor 
to select subjects that are common enough on the 
farm but not usually photographed. 

Perhaps, no picture makes a greater appeal than one 
which shows beautiful, rolling cultivated land reach- 
ing as far as the eye can see. An example of what I 
mean may be found in John Paul Edwards’ picture, 
“The Valley of Carmel,” in this issue. There is some- 
thing about the regularity of the outlined fields that 
attracts the eye of the beholder and recalls to mind 
days spent afield. Such a picture is all the more pleas- 
ing if it can be made from some height which com- 
mands the surrounding country. However, the 
camerist should not attempt to include too much nor 
should the picture be made to assume the appearance 
of a panorama. To attempt the latter with a hand- 
camera equipped with the ordinary short-focus lens 
will lead to disappointment. For it should be re- 
membered that hills and valleys are not reproduced 
on the plate in the same relative size that they appear 
to the eye. Only by employing the single combina- 
tion of a symmetrical lens or by the use of a telephoto- 
lens can distant hills be photographed ‘satisfactorily. 

A fruitful source of pictorial material is the por- 
trayal of the various types of rural conveyances. Ob- 
viously, such pictures should be made with due regard 
to composition and background. The slow but steady 
team of oxen is still in use and when placed in the 
proper setting such a subject cannot fail to afford a 
picture of high artistic merit. The rural mail-man 
often relies upon a horse and buggy to reach the out- 
lying farms. If a picture of him can be made as he 
stops a moment before a farmhouse to deliver the 
mail and the latest gossip, the camerist may be well 
repaid for the effort. Then again, there is the country- 
doctor in his gig to be photographed as he steps out, 
medicine-case in hand, to call upon a patient. In- 
cluded among these subjects should be the country- 
butcher, grocer and itinerant vender of household 
goods. To make any of these subjects a success, 
each must be convincing and prove beyond a doubt 
that it really is the doctor, the grocer or the mail-man. 

Community-life in rural districts may be used to 
advantage by the camerist. The town-meeting, 
social affair, church-going, husking-bee, hay-ride and 
other activities may be photographed to show a phase 
of rural life that is fully as picturesque as any that 
may be found. However, the camerist should realize 
that he is portraying a scene, not the individuals that 
compose it. If he is photographing a town-meeting, 
for example, he should so compose his picture that it 
will include a glimpse of the main street, the trees or 
buildings at each side of the town-hall, the conveyances 
of those attending the meeting and the persons passing 
in or out. In short, the aim is to obtain a general 
view of the meeting and not permit the picture to be- 
come more of a genre than it is a rural scene. Motion- 
picture directors understand how to obtain these effects 
without focusing the attention of the beholder on any 
one individual or occurrence. It may be added that 


photographers may well study the better kinds of 
motion-pictures with regard to composition and tech- 
nique. 
contributors to the present competition. 


Particularly will this suggestion apply to 
A careful 


study of such scenes in a motion-picture play will 
give the camerist many new ideas that will enable 
him to work to better effect. 

In making pictures for this competition, especially 
those that include persons, the camerist should use 
good judgment, tact and courtesy. Although most 
country-people are cordial and interested in the efforts 
of the pictorialist, it does not follow that all like to be 
included in a picture that is to be put on public view. 
Of course, in a case like the town-meeting, where no 
person or group is singled out by the camerist, there 
can be no objection. However, where it may be the 
grocer delivering supplies to a housewife, it will be 
well for the photographer to obtain permission. One 
worker of my acquaintance—a man of his word—makes 
his pictures first, while his subjects are unaware of his 
presence, and then asks politely if he may use the re- 
sulting picture if it proves to be satisfactory. If his 
subjects object, he promises to send ‘em the nega- 
tive—and he always does. However, in most cases, 
the subjects make no objection; and, when in due 
course, they receive a nice enlargement for their trouble, 
they hope that the photographer will come again soon. 
Whatever method the camerist may decide to adopt, 
let him always bear in mind that politeness is appre- 
ciated in the country as it is in the city; and that upon 
him, as a representative of the art and science of pho- 
tography, rests the responsibility to ensure the next 
camerist a hearty welcome from the country-folk. 

The question of camera-equipment is an important 
one. For certain subjects, a double-extension plate- 
camera is the ideal outfit, especially if it be fitted with 
a symmetrical lens that permits the use of the single 
element for enlarged views of distant subjects. How- 
ever, for quick work—the ability to make the most 
of an unexpected opportunity—there is no equipment 
that surpasses the popular vest-pocket or hand-camera. 
Not only may these cameras be brought into action 
quickly; but they are unobtrusive and on that account 
do not seem to make reluctant subjects camera-shy. 
It goes without saying that the camerist should use 
the best lens that he can purchase within the reach 
of his pocketbook. Although we should all like to own 
several high-grade anastigmats to meet the varied 
requirements of modern photography, the new F/7.7 
moderate-priced anastigmats now being placed on the 
market by several reliable manufacturers are well 
worth a trial. I have used one successfully for over a 
year, on a vest-pocket camera, and I am well satisfied 
that it is able to meet all ordinary demands of the 
amateur and professional photographer. If it were 
a question of the plate-camera or the hand-camera 
for rural scenes, I should select the hand-camera as 
over eighty per cent of the pictures would be made 
with the hand-camera, even if both cameras were at 
hand to be used. 

Before the camerist attempts to make pictures for 
this competition, it might be well for him to spend a 
day or two looking the ground over in his immediate 
vicinity. A slight acquaintance among the towns- 
people or farmers will be of great assistance to obtain 
results. As I have said so often, unless the heart of 
the camerist is in his work, he cannot make a picture 
that will stir the beholder. Those workers who lived 
in the country in their childhood-days should not 
find it difficult to bring back, pictorially, glimpses 
of the past. A picture of the old “swimming-hole” 
has meant more to generations of business-men than 
one of the farm. The happy care-free associations 
that such a picture brings to mind, refresh the heart 
and rejuvenate the mind. Let us have such pictures 
in this competition. .HB 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month o 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 
Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2144 x 314 
to and including 314 x 514 inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of Puoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 

of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
ee received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless they 
are packed with double thicknesses of stiff corrugated 
board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood-veneer. 
Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed March 31, 1920 


First Prize: John C. Bird. 
Second Prize: Harry F. Wegener. 


Honorable Mention: R. H. Addison; Antoinio L. 
Marcil; Albert A. Sterritt; Ruth M. Weiss. 


The Beginner and Vacation-Photography 


Ir is not too early for the beginner to prepare him- 
self to meet the photographic demands of the approach- 
ing vacation-season. This preparation is of special 
importance to the beginner who is about to take the 
first trip afield with his new camera. I am assuming 
now that I am addressing the type of beginner who 
is eager to know more about photography than the 
clerk at the corner-drugstore. I am aware that many 
beginners are not situated so that they can do their 
own developing and printing; but every beginner should 
take photography seriously enough to study the rudi- 
ments of optics, exposure and composition. Why 
take up photography at all if he has no desire to make 
the most of it? Fortunately, most PHoto-Era readers 
do not belong to the “button-pusher,” or “snap- 
shooter” class of amateur photographers. The be- 
ginner who is serious and eager to advance will soon 
know that repeated failures are no disgrace, and he 
should not take to heart any thoughtless remarks 
of friends or relatives. The thing to do is to keep on 
until the very friends who made unkind remarks are 
obliged to admit their mistake. 

There cannot be too much stress laid on the im- 
portance of repeated readings of the instruction-book. 
These little books have been prepared by the manu- 
facturers to help the beginner over the rough places 
of his tyro-days; yet, most beginners lose the in- 
struction-book promptly and then are obliged to grope 
about for information that only the instruction-book 
contains. It is especially important that the beginner 
have the instruction-book with him when he leaves 
for his vacation; for then he will not have access to 
the helpful advice of his photo-dealer. What is more, 
an instruction-book is written for the camera that it 
accompanies; and, if it is lost, not any other book 
will do—as some beginners seem to think. All instruc- 
tion-books in common give briefly the rudiments of 
photography; but aside from this they have nothing 
in common. Each contains explicit instructions with 
regard to one type of camera only and its lens and 
shutter-equipment. 

Those beginners who intend to do their own develop- 
ing and printing should take care to avoid using solu- 
tions that are warmer than seventy degrees; for at a 
higher temperature the plate or film is likely to frill 
and the paper to blister. There are means to over- 
come this difficulty; but the easiest and quickest way 
is to keep the temperature around seventy by means 
of ice, a wet towel or any equally efficacious method 
that may suggest itself to the resourceful beginner. 
Usually, in the country there is a well of ice-cold water 
not very far away, and this water will stay cold long 
enough to develop one or two rolls of film without 
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THE SNOWSHOE-TRAIL 


JOHN C. BIRD 


FIRST PRIZE— BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


danger of frilling. Water from a lake or mountain- 
stream may also be used successfully provided that 
the water is pure enough to drink. 

Sometimes it is the small things that have much 
to do with keeping photographic equipment in order. 
I wish to call attention to the value of a good carrying- 
case for the,camera. This suggestion applies with 
greater force to the owner of a high-grade camera 
than it does to the possessor of a moderate-priced 
box-camera. However, to each the suggestion merits 
careful consideration. I have known a fine roll- 
film camera in its case to be dropped overboard acci- 
dentally and rescued before the water had penetrated 
to the film itself. Numberless times cameras are 
dropped or otherwise abused unintentionally when 
their owners are skylarking at a picnic, house-party 
or in camp. In most incidents of the kind, a stout 
carrying-case is ample protection. Even if a camera 
is not subjected to possible rough treatment, the carry- 
ing-case preserves the leather from the effects of rain, 
keeps dust out of the lens and shutter and helps to 
retain the camera’s good appearance for many years. 

The first, and natural, tendency of the beginner— 
when he arrives in the mountains or at the seashore— 
is to photograph every subject that can possibly claim 
pictorial or personal interest. However, he should 


remember that at the present prices of photographic 
supplies he is very likely to incur a large bill and have 
nothing of permanent value to show for the expendi- 
ture. Panoramas are beautiful to the eye; but they 
dwindle to such small proportions when photographed 
with the average nand-camera that the beginner will 


do well to let a more experienced camerist make the 
attempt. At summer-resorts, there are many de- 
lightful people to meet and to go with on excursions; 
but to photograph these people singly and in groups 
when they have no permanent interest, is a waste of 
material and effort. With the exception of a few 
personal pictures of friends and relatives, the beginner 
should try to make pictures that will be as interesting 
in several years as they are the moment that he makes 
them. One good picture of the hotel or house in 
which he spends his vacation is enough. If the be- 
ginner must have a picture of the hotel from every 
point of the compass, let him buy some printed post- 
cards and save his films and plates for scenes he may 
never be able to duplicate. In short, the beginner 
should determine to make every picture count to his 
artistic and technical credit. Promiscuous snap- 
shooting is a waste of time and money. Twenty-four 
well-composed, well-exposed and well-developed pic- 
tures of worthwhile persons and scenes are worth more 
than fifty pictures that the maker is obliged to apologize 
for on account of technical and artistic defects. 

Let each beginner make the most of his opportunities 
this coming summer so that next winter when he picks 
up his photo-album to show his friends what he has 
done, he will merit praise instead of criticism. Let 
him remember that quality comes first, and that a 
large number of pictures does not mark his standing 
as a photographer. Let him make fewer pictures, 
and each one better than the rest—then he will know 
what it means to enjoy photographing. 

A. H. B. 
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BUFFALO HARBOR 


H. F. WEGENER 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Dust in Plateholders 


Unti a perfectly dust-proof plateholder is obtain- 
able, there is always bound to be the minor specking 
of negatives which arises from dust-particles finding 
entrance to the plateholder, although even one hermeti- 
cally sealed, in the absence of other devices, could not be 
expected to obviate entirely the dust-nuisance. There 
is, however, a very simple method which can be used 
in circumstances when plates have to be carried for a 
long while in their holders under conditions favorable 
to the admission of dust, and that is to face each plate 
in the plateholder with a sheet of plain glass. Per- 
haps those who have made much use of the Paget 
color-plates will have noticed the remarkable freedom 
of the negatives from pinholes due to dust, even when 
the plates have been carried about under conditions 
such as motor-touring, when it is difficult to preserve 
the emulsion-film in the ordinary way free from stray 
particles. The use of a plain cover-glass presents no 
inconvenience, at any rate when using the book-form 
plateholder, beyond that of requiring the requisite 
allowance for focus, in correspondence with the shift- 
ing of the sensitive surface farther back by the thick- 
ness of the glass. As a rule, reversal of the focusing- 
screen in its frame is a perfectly satisfactory form of 
compensation.—British Journal. 


To Unscrew a Tight Lens-Combination 


Tue following is a good method of unscrewing a 
tight front or back-combination of a lens. A piece of 
artists’ soft india-rubber, larger than the diameter of 
the lens, is taken, and placed on a table with the com- 
bination to be unscrewed resting on the top of it. The 
lens is pressed firmly down into the rubber and, at the 
same time, the hand is turned from right to left, when 
it will be found that the part in contact with the rubber 


will be unscrewed. There is no danger of injury to the 
glass or metal of the lens—R. M. Ciose, in Amateur 
Photography. 


An Early Photographic Suggestion 


Aw interesting communication touching the origin 
of photography was made at the monthly meeting of 
the Société Frangaise de Photographie by M. Poton- 
niée. Early last century Daguerre was showing his 
diorama, a form of entertainment which had an im- 
mense vogue at the time. The diorama consisted 
of a panorama background painted on canvas which 
revolved on rollers. In front, various objects were 
placed which gave the illusion of stereoscopic vision. 
Daguerre noticed that a rudimentary image of these 
foreground-objects impressed itself on the canvas 
where iodine had been used in painting, and this gave 
him the idea which has given us modern photography 
and the kinema. M. Potonniée, after much research, 
has established that the site of Daguerre’s Diorama 
was near the Place de la République, at the corner of 
the Faubourg du Temple and the Rue de Malte now 
occupied by barracks. The committee of the Société 
Francaise was authorised to approach the Paris City 
Council with a view to placing a commemorative 
plate on the site—Daily Mail. 


Pat and the Photograph 


TuHE photographer’s clerk was preoccupied showing 
some samples of work to prospective sitters when 
Patrick Maloney intimated that he would like to know 
what pictures were worth. 

“Like that, five shillings a dozen,” said the girl, 
handing him one (a photograph). 

Pat gazed long and earnestly at the photograph of 
a very small baby sitting in a wash-basin. 

“Shure, now,” Pat shyly asked, “phwat would it 
cost to take me wid me clothes on?” —Kreolite News. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Careless Focusing 


Ir is not uncommon in modern portraits to find that 
those parts of the image which one would expect to 
find the sharpest not so well defined as other points 
where sharpness is not essential, avers The British Jour- 
nal. For example, we recently saw a bust-portrait on 
which the sharpest definition was on the necktie, the 
eyes being noticeably unsharp. If this occurred regu- 
larly, one would suspect either imperfect correction of 
the lens or lack of register between the focusing-screen 
and slide. Occurring occasionally, it can be due only 
to one of two causes, either carelessness in focusing or a 
slight movement of the sitter between focusing and ex- 
posure. Either of these contingencies can be avoided 
by exercising a little care. With the present tendency 
to reduce the exposure to the shortest limit, it is usual 
to work with very large apertures, and when the lens 
is of considerable focal length, there is very little 
depth. To ensure absolute definition in the right 
place, it is advisable to use a proper focusing-eyepiece, 
which also prevents eye-strain on the part of the oper- 
ator. Shifting of the head may be almost always 
avoided by posing the sitter in a comfortable position 
so that he is not tempted to relieve any muscular strain. 


A Simple Method of Tank-Development 


Epiror PxHoto-Era MaGazINe : 

The system as outlined by Mr. Frederick C. Davis 
in his article, ““A System for the Tank,” September, 
1919, PHoto-Era, seems to me to be rather compli- 
cated. I have a “system” which I have used for sev- 
eral years. In fact, I develop hundreds of rolls of 
films each season without once referring to the table 
given in Mr. Davis’ article. By simply bearing in 
mind that for each degree of temperature below nor- 
mal—65 F.—one minute is added to the normal—20 
min.—time of development and that for each degree 
of temperature above normal one minute is deducted 
from the normal time of development, no trouble 
should be experienced to estimate the correct time. If 
the thermometer registers 55 degrees, which is 10 de- 
grees below normal, add ten minutes to the normal 
time of development. If the temperature be above 
normal, deduct the difference. Simple? Yes, very! 

ANON. 
Eprtor Pooro-Era MaGazine: 


To the amateur who does not care to buy the chemi- 
cals and prepare his own developer and yet who wishes 
to obtain the same results as though he did, I wish to 
say that I have been using Eastman 5 x7 pyro tank- 
developer for two or three years in the trays at 67° and 
have had great success with it. It is cheap and put up 
in boxes—six powders in a box—and each powder 
makes from 12 to 24 oz. of solution, according to the 
class of negatives one wishes to make. One powder in 
12 oz. of water will give a good strong negative. Asa 
rule, use 16 oz. of water, which gives more graduation 
of tone. One box at twenty-five cents will make from 
90 to 124 oz. of solution; but it will not keep after the 
water is added to it. After using it for thirty or forty- 
five minutes it should be replaced with another quantity. 

H. E. Buss. 


Determining Exposures with 
Reflecting-Camera 


Tue length of exposure with a reflecting-camera, by 
merely judging the degree of brilliancy of the image, 
requires experience. This method of determining the 
correct amount of exposure of the plate or film, however, 
is not as sure as the one of consulting a reliable meter, 
such as the Burt, Harvey or the Relio Exposure-Scale. 

Besides, if the professional's method of noting the 
brilliancy of the image on the ground-glass of a reflect- 
ing-camera is adopted, it is necessary that not only the 
lens, but the mirror and groundglass be absolutely 
free of dust, dirt or mist. They must be absolutely 
clean, otherwise the image will be less bright and not 
commensurate with the brightness of the scene that 
should be reflected on the groundglass. Thus, if— 
when the lens, mirror and groundglass are scrupu- 
lously clean—the reflected image indicates an exposure 
of 1/50 second, the same camera-subject with similar 
conditions of light, atmosphere, distance and dia- 
phragm, but the lens and the two reflecting-surfaces 
covered with dust, would require a longer exposure— 
say, possibly, 1/35 second or even more. 

But even when resorting to the use of an exposure- 
meter, it is evident that the lens, itself, must be kept 
constantly clean, not to forget the misty covering due to 
sudden changes of temperature during cold weather. 


Combines X-Ray and Motion-Picture 


A COMBINATION X-ray and motion-picture apparatus, 
it is announced from Paris, is the invention of Drs. 
Lorman and Comandon. With the combined appa- 
ratus, pictures of animals can be thrown on the screen 
and the movements of the various organs shown. It 
is expected that, with modifications, the apparatus can 
be used with human beings as the objects photographed. 


A Hint for Flashlight-Photographers 


Tue use of sufficient flashlight-powder to yield fully- 
timed negatives results often in rather strong shadows. 
In portraiture, where delicate diffused lighting is pre- 
ferred, this is not wanted, and the only means to 
remove the sharply defined shadows is by painstak- 
ing retouching, which is by no means easy to do. Re- 
cently I hit upon the plan of causing the light which 
falls on the subject to pass through a piece of white 
goods, and this diffused the light sufficiently so that 
the shadows were pleasingly blended into the high- 
lights. By sewing a large handkerchief on a wire- 
frame, which can be easily made, this simple diffuser 
can be held before the flash-lamp when setting the 
powder off. With a more complex shaped wire-frame. 
the frame may be fastened directly to the lamp in such 
a way as to keep the goods always between the powder 
and the subject. It is handy, when the detached screen 
is used, to open the shutter first, pick up the screen 
quickly, hold it before the flash, spring the lamp, and 
then close the shutter. This can be done very quickly. 
The photographer who makes portraits by flash-powder 
will find this hint very helpful. 

Freperick C. Davis. 
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CRITICS 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ErA MAGazine. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. 


Tuts poor print has no center of interest, no 
thought of composition, no attempt to tell a real story. 
What has the young lady been doing? Where is she 
going? The blurred, confusing background makes it 
hard to detect the outline of the figure. A more 
suitable, less spotty background should have been 
produced. The print also appears to be slightly out 
of focus. The dog is in anything but a pictorial posi- 
tion. Why was the lady not seated on a rock or stump, 
with the animals placed about her as if she were play- 
ing with them, her face suggesting an expression of 
pleasure? Why not a harmonious background and 
foreground, and why are the feet missing? Why should 
the whole menagerie be held in the lady’s tender hand? 
The dog could stand alone, a cat in her lap, ete. Then, 
with such a title as “A Restful Pause” or “A Moment 
for Play,” supply the idea. The Editor’s plea fo 
moderation is well meant and, itself, gallant; but this 
print deserves all the healthy knocks it can get. 

Freperick C. Davis. 


Tus print has both good and bad features. Un- 
fortunately, one very bad one predominates. The 
blur of light through the unfocused background not 
only distracts attention, almost to the exclusion of 
everything else, but causes the outline of the right 
shoulder to practically disappear. Stopping down 
the lens would have helped this some; but the real 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


remedy would have been to move the subject to the 
right so that a smoother background would have been 
obtained, or to choose an entirely different one. The 
boot-tops and knee-pads on the breeches are also very 
distracting, and print should be trimmed above the 
top of the pads, and then some taken off the left to 
balance the shape. The animals are carelessly ar- 
ranged, and a little effort should have made them more 
interesting. Except for the background, the tone 
and contrast of the picture is very good, especially 
the shadow-tone under the hat-brim. The eyes look- 
ing down lead the center of interest to the right place, 
but then it is spread between three animals. Only 
one of these should be looking directly at camera. 
F. S. DELLENBAUGH, JR. 


A BACKGROUND such as this is always an annoyance; 
with experience the photographer will learn that it is 
much simpler to select a background of solid tone, 
than to remedy the mistake after it has been made. 
In simple cases, the white spots may be removed by 
working on the negative; but it is often advisable to 
work on the print. It is quicker to use an air brush 
and obliterate the details of the background entirely, 
than to spot in all the light patches by hand. A new 
negative may be made by copying the retouched print. 
An alternative method is the use of a sketched-in back- 
ground. The carriage of the young lady is particu- 
larly graceful, and we could excuse the downcast eyes 
if the attention of the pets were directed to better 
advantage. If the young lady raised her eyes, there 
might even be a diversion of interest. 

Wixn W. Davinson. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


Tue essentials of this picture are the lady’s face 
and the three animals; consequently, an oval mask 
cutting off 1/32 of an inch from the top, 3/4 of an inch 
from the left, 11/16 of an inch from the right and 
1 11/16 inches from the bottom discards all that is 
not only unnecessary, but distracting. This, happily, 
would remove the dog’s tail from the picture as it 
destroys the balance and, owing to its similarity to 
the background, might be confused with it. A further 
improvement could be made by retouching the back- 
ground by darkening it, behind the lady’s right shoulder 
(left of picture) and both arms as they are nearly lost 
against the whiteness. Had the exposure been longer, 
I fancy that the detail of the kittens’ coats and eyes 
would have been clearer and the result even more 
pleasing. 

J. C. TuyGesen-Scumipt. 


Reproduction Encore 


Tue front-cover of PHoro-Era for April, adorned 
with Mr. David J. Sheahan’s exquisite landscape, was 
not repeated on the inside of the magazine. As most 
readers of Pooto-Era bind their copies, we have been 
requested to publish Mr. Sheahan’s picture on an inside 
page of an early issue of this magazine. We have 


arranged to do this in one of the future issues of the 
current year. 


Trouble in New Jersey 


Many readers, competitors in particular, may doubt 
it, but the fact is that the PHoro-Era jury had no 
easy time to reach a verdict in the “ Nature-Studies” 
competition. The remarkably successful picture of 
the blacksnake, by Dr. J. B. Pardoe, which received the 
third prize, was at first deemed worthy of the first 
prize. But when originality and beauty were taken 
into consideration, why, “The Intruder,” by Thomas 
Elsum, was awarded the highest honor—after an 
expression of genuine admiration for Dr. Pardoe’s 
technical achievement. Then came the question of 
conceding the second prize to the gracefully assembled 
blacksnake; but then came the strikingly original 
butterfly with its shadow on the sand—so simple and 
yet so effective and pleasing, that the winged insect 
took the prize away from its mortal enemy. 

They may talk about the high cost of living, paper- 
shortage, coal-famine, sugar-boycott, overall-menace— 
all these incidents are nothing compared with the 
convulsion that is likely to shake the little state of New 
Jersey, the home of the winners of the first and third 
prizes in the Nature-Studies competition. Mr. Elsum 
dwells in Newark and Dr. Pardoe in a lovely little town 
only twenty miles away. 


Do not neglect to read notice, printed elsewhere in 
this issue, of increase in PxHoto-Era’s subscription- 
price! 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


“Tuat man is an artist!”” I exclaimed, as I beheld 
for the first time a newspaper reproduction of the 
portrait of Doris Arden which adorns the cover-page 
of the current issue. This tribute was paid, with an 
intelligent understanding of the meaning of the loosely 
used term, “‘artist,”” to Edward Thayer Monroe, the 
master - photographer who has recently attained a 
place in the sun. The striking boldness and breadth 
which distinguish his portrait of this musical comedy 
artist must appeal to every admirer of photographic 
art, and create a desire to learn something of the history 
of Mr. Monroe as a portrait-photographer. Un- 
fortunately, I can supply no information regarding his 
efforts to become the successful craftsman that he is, 
except that his portraits of members of the theatrical 
profession have appeared in popular magazines and 
in the daily press, and that his studio is at 45 West 
46th Street, New York. A glance at our picture 
informs the initiated that the pose was improvised by 
the studio-artist with accessories probably kept on 
hand for the purpose. The whole effect gives evidence 
of resourcefulness, temperament and skill. The picture 
is repeated on page 302. Data: 8 x 10 studio-camera; 
Eastman Portrait-Film; pyro; contact Artura print, 
12-inch lens, F/4.5; wide open; June, 11 a.m.; 1 
second. 

Miss Doris Arden has been appearing recently, in the 
leading ingénue réle of ‘50-50 Limited,” a musical 
comedy, with Herbert Corthell. Miss Arden is a very 
talented young actress, with a beautiful soprano voice 
and ability to a marked degree as an esthetic dancer. 

Although the pictures that accompany Mr. Ry- 
pinski’s sketchy account of the recent Pittsburgh 
Salon would seem to need no further comment, I 
cannot refrain from adding a few remarks. A still- 
life—the frontispiece—is remarkable for the beauty 
and simplicity of composition. It is a superb arrange- 
ment of but three objects—bowl, string of beads and 
vase, which are ample to carry out successfully an 
artistic design. It is an object-lesson to workers—and, 
particularly, to artists of the brush—who seem to have 
a passion for a multiplicity of objects and thus over- 
crowd the picture-space. 

While “simple and natural,” Princess Ojira might 
have been posed more advantageously—with a view to 
giving less emphasis to the line from the forehead to 
‘the tip of the nose; for profiles are not always beautiful. 

As a character-study, the portrait of Counselor L. 
shows a remarkable degree of force, breadth of treat- 
ment and fine modeling—qualities difficult to obtain 
except by an artist of rare ability. 

Mr. Porterfield has been seen to better advantage 
than in his landscape shown on page 278. Here is a 
superabundance of material, beautiful as it is, and 
the design does not seem to carry the conviction of 
dignity by simplicity, which is a marked characteristic 
of his landscapes. “The River,” as Mr. Rypinski 
truly says, is an exquisite bit; yet one would wish 
that the group of trees were without the company 
of the trunk at the extreme left. It gives the picture 
an unfinished appearance, and it would not be missed 
if removed by handwork in the negative. 

Too much praise cannot be given to “Ripe unto the 
Harvest,” by H. Y. Siimmons. 


I am glad that the reviewer notes that “The Valley 
of Carmel” is a pleasing departure from the artist’s 
usual view. Not that Mr. Edwards’ customary style 
is not a constant source of pleasure to his friends, but 
it is interesting to observe his versatility of artistic 
expression. 

Daisie B. Chapell’s “Family-Group,” page 284, is 
remarkable in the successful arrangement and the 
uniformity of color of its members. It is a very fa- 
vorite theme with nature-camerists, but not always 
easy of execution. Data: Indoors; May, 1 P.m.; north- 
window; 1 second; 614 x 814 camera; R. R. lens; 614 x 
814 Seed No. 27; pyro; Artura C. contact-print. 

The two examples of camerists’ codperation with a 
city’s municipality in civic improvement, pages 287 
and 288, are evidence of public spirit as well as of effort 
towards artistic success, although the main object is 
to supply photographic proof of existing conditions 
in the public park system. What is the record, in 
this commendable activity, of camera clubs in other 
communities? Data: Military Park, page 287; August, 
2p.m.; bright light; 1/25 second; 3A Kodak; 314 x54; 
Kodak Anastigmat lens; 614 inch focal length; stop, 
F/6. Eastman roll-film; M. Q. Glossy, P. M. C. print. 

“The Aristocrat,” page 290, represents an eminently 
artistic portrait of a dog, and is a credit to the execu- 
tive ability of Mr. Weed. A finer animal-picture 
never graced the pages of this magazine. The original 
print gained Honorable Mention in the “ Miscel- 
laneous’’ Competition for Advanced Workers, May, 
1919. Data: April, 3 p.m.; good light; 3144 x 414 
Graflex Camera; 5-inch Cooke, F/4.5; stop, F/6.3; 
1/90 second; Hammer, Red Label; pyro-soda; print 
on Artura Black Studio Special. 

Ward E. Bryan’s Honorable Mention picture, page 
292, “‘Sunset on Lake Keuka,” is a veracious portrayal 
of the scene. It has been enhanced by the introduc- 
tion of human interest placed judiciously in the well- 
proportioned picture. Data: July, 7 p.m.; fading 
light; 2144x414; 2A Brownie; 1/25 second; Eastman 
N. C. film; pyro; Enlarging Cyko print; M. Q. 

A sincere lover of nature, Bertran F. Hawley has 
shown in his Canadian woodland-scenes a marked 
sense of beauty, which is reflected also in his interest- 
ing and helpful essay—pages 293 to 298. Data: 
“The Camp for Dinner’—October; about noon; 
sun behind drifting clouds; 6 7/8-inch lens, F/6.5; 
stop, F/11; Ideal ray-filter; 1/5 second; 4x 5 Royal 
Polychrome Plate. 

“Overlooking the Forest’”—November, 11 A.m.; 
bright sunlight; same lens, stop, filter, plate (314 x 51%) 
and exposure. 

‘Hunters in the Hills’”—same as preceding. except 
at 2 p.m. and 4x 5 plate. 

“The Camp in the Forest’—same as preceding, 
except, with cloudy day and deep valley, 10 seconds. 

“The Call of the North”—same as preceding; but 
bright sunlight; 1/5 second; diffusion in enlarging. 

Although an excellent reproduction of a superb 
photographic print, the picture of Japanese cherry- 
blossoms in Potomac Park, Washington, D.C., page 
299, suggests only in a mild degree the exquisite beauty 
of the original scene. From an artistic viewpoint 
this curving row of trees in their spring dress of deli- 
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cate pink makes a graceful foil to the straight and 


lofty Washington Monument. These trees were a 
gift of the Japanese government to President Taft, 
about twelve years ago, and they were planted around 
the Tidal Basin and along the Speedway in Potomac 
Park. Data: April, 1920; 3 p.m.; cloudy and bright; 
614 x 814 view-camera; 9)%-inch Zeiss Tessar; stop, 
F/11; K@ color-screen; 1 second; Eastman Portrait- 
Film; M. Q.; enlarged on No. 6 P. M. C. Bromide. 
Enlargements, at $1.50 each, and, colored, at $4.00 
each, may be obtained from E. S. Shipp, 1237 Harvard 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

illustrations by Mr. 
Webb, page 301. Data: “Open”—11 a.m.; bright sun- 
light; 3144 x 4144 Voigtlinder Alpine Camera; Collinear 
lens F/6.8; stop, F/28; 1 second; on half of a 344 x 414 
Central Comet plate; half of the plate was covered 
with black paper and two exposures made on the one 
plate; pyro. 

“Closing”—about 11 A.M.; same camera and 
lens; stop, F/6.8 (full opening); 1/200 second: extra 
sunlight reflected on the subject with the aid of two 
mirrors; half of an Imperial Special Rapid Ortho 
3144 x44 plate; pyro. 

“Closed” —After 11 a.m.; other items same as in 
“Open,” except that the direct sunlight was screened 
off and sunlight reflected with a mirror so as to get 
more suitable light to show up the outline of the closed 
lid. All three prints were enlargements. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue entries in the ‘“ Nature-Studies”’ competition 
were conspicuously varied in character, the subjects 
being taken indiscriminately from natural history— 
according to the list of suggestions printed in the 
February number. However, pictures of living crea- 
tures found more favor with the jury than studies of 
flowers, mushrooms, etc. 

Originality and beauty of design, consistent with 
good technique, is esteemed of greater importance than 
mere technical perfection, in making the awards in 
these competitions. As an example of successful 
workmanship, the picture of Dr. Pardoe’s blacksnake 
was considered preéminent. It would be difficult 
for any technician to surpass it. Yet, in the opinion 
of the jury, “The Intruder,” by Thomas Elsum, took 
precedence over this achievement, as well as over all 
the prints submitted; thus it won the highest award. 
Any painter of animal subjects would be delighted 
with so unique and engrossing a theme as “The In- 
truder.” 

‘The jury was so impressed with Mr. Elsum’s remark- 
able picture that we asked for a detailed recital as to 
how the picture was made. The story is as follows: 
**My curiosity had been aroused for some time by the 
actions of a little hawk that had been flying about 
my place, generally alighting in one particular tree 
where he would sit like a Sphinx, apparently watching 
some sparrows that were feeding on the ground beneath 
him. When they discovered their danger, they would 
scurry away. Whether he ever succeeded in pouncing 
on one of them for his breakfast, I never found cut, but 
thought that if I could confine him to a certain space, 
I might be able to photograph him. There seemed 
to be only one available spot where the camera could be 
placed, and that was very close to the tree. The lens 
covered only just what is seen in the picture. In order 
to confine him to that space, I baited the limb with a 
small piece of raw meat. After doing this for several 


mornings, I found on my return from business that the 


bait was gone. Whether he or the sparrows got it, 
was a mystery. 

“One day, while at home, I made up my mind to 
watch and see. After placing the bait as usual, I 
focused the camera on the limb, used a generous open- 
ing of the lens, and prepared for a picture. I placed a 
small weight on the frontboard to which was attached 
a thread, so that a slight pull would drop the weight 
and release the shutter. I carried this thread back to 
a spot where I could conceal myself and waited for my 
friend to appear. After waiting some time, I saw him 
circle around and finally alight about where I thought 
the bait had been placed. He sat there some time, 
perfectly still. I hoped for a picture that would show 
some action. I had set up my camera and composed 
my picture, as well as I knew how, and now all I needed 
to complete my composition was the hawk and, perhaps, 
one of the sparrows to balance the picture. I knew 
what was needed; but would the fates smile upon me? 
I had devoted much time, thought and patience to this 
undertaking and I hoped that I could obtain the picture 
I had visualized. 

‘Suddenly, there was a flutter of his wings as if he 
wished to fly away, and I released the shutter. I came 
out of my hiding-place and, of course, he flew away. 
I took the camera to the house, into the darkroom, 
and proceeded to develop the plate. To my amaze- 
ment I found I had ‘bagged’ two birds with one shot. 

“T came to the conclusion that the little ‘Intruder’ 
must have known how much he was needed and just 
dropped in for a brief moment. It surely was a sur- 
prise-party for us all. However, the hawk, always 
on the alert, was quick to take advantage of the situa- 
tion. He struck an attitude and from his expression, 
he seems to say, ‘Hands Up!’ The poor little sparrow 
looks to be ‘shimmying’ with fright. 

“As we know, that composition is the groundwork 
of a picture, I give full credit to the sparrow for help- 
ing me to secure a picture that I had conceived and 
toward the accomplishment of which I had given con- 
siderable thought and patience.” 

Kenneth D. Smith’s discerning eye, rare pa- 
tience and consummate skill produced as delight- 
fully original a picture of a moving butterfly as has 
ever appeared in Puoro-Era. The successfully 
artistic placement of the beautiful creature and its 
shadow is masterful, and merited unstinted admira- 
tion of the members of our jury. A source of wonder, 
too, is the perfection of the pictorial design made 
possible with virtually only one object, the shadow 
being subsidiary—an accessory, so to speak. 

Data: May, 1920; Graflex 314 x 544 with 74-inch 
Ic. Tessar; made on shore of Schroon Lake, Adiron- 
dacks; 1/440 second at F/4.5; Wellington Anti- 
Screen Plate Backed; tank-developed with pyro; 
part of negative enlarged on Enlarging Argo Smooth 
Mat. Butterflies were drinking from the wet sand, 
and Mr. Smith approached within three feet, focusing 
Graflex on them. Then he kicked the sand, causing 
them to fly, and released shutter. 

I have already spoken in terms of appreciation of Dr. 
Pardoe’s remarkably successful portrayal of the black- 
snake, which won him the third prize. The graceful 
arrangement of the reptile’s attenuated body form— 
impossible of improvement by human hands—is a 
source of wonder. The artist—a copiously illustrated 
article by whom on the subject of photography of 
nature-subjects is being planned for July Paoto-Era— 
deserves great praise for the patience and ability 
exercised in producing so truthful and interesting a 
nature-study. Data: Bound Brook, N.J.; June, 11 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Not Uncommon Experience 


H. A. Coxuines, the popular genial and highly effi- 
cient Eastman demonstrator, with headquarters at the 
Robey-French Company, Boston, is always ready 
with a good story. The following one is the latest in 
his sumptuous répertoire. 

One of his customers—whose identity and locality he 
positively refused to disclose—found that he needed a 
receptionist for his growing business; so he advertised 
for one. The first applicant for the position possessed 
such an attractive personality—and that was not all!— 
that he engaged her on the spot. “And will every- 
thing be satisfactory?” asked the pretty applicant. 
“Sure it will!” promptly replied the studio-proprietor, 
adding significantly: “Of course, I’m only human.” 
“Oh, that will be all right,” smilingly remarked the 
new receptionist. 

The studio-proprietor told the truth; for the very 
next day his face looked like the new map of Europe 
and his right optic was closed for repairs. 


A Rather Difficult Prescription 


Girtep, as he is, with a well-nigh inexhaustible fund 
of humor, the “Walrus” seemed to fall short of his best 
efforts in satirizing an article by a confrére, in a recent 
number of The Amateur Photographer. One of his 
paragraphs begins with a quotation—‘Sporting dogs 
can be taken lying in long grass.” Other than re- 
marking that other dogs must have short grass, the 
“Walrus” was silent on the feasibility of so heroic a 
treatment. The humor suggested by the situation 
seemed to have escaped the usually keen perception of 
our overseas humorist. Fancy a person lying in long 
grass swallowing live dogs. Whether such a substan- 
tial remedy will effect a cure, is extremely doubtful— 
unless, perhaps, the canines to be interned be in the 
form of fancy crackers, in which case, they would 
scarcely obstruct the patient’s digestive apparatus. 
Surely the “Walrus,” who modestly refrained from 
mentioning his own gorging capacity, did not extend 
himself in this instance. Perhaps, such favorite 
delicacies, as “‘hot’’ dogs, may still be unknown to our 
English cousins. 


‘*I Never Thought of That!”’ 


WHETHER in all seriousness or otherwise, a corre- 
spondent asks me to identify the writer of articles 
from whose practical pen, over the initials B. J., have 
been quoted frequently by the American photographic 
press. B. J.—let me think; just a moment, please. 
Oh yes; why, of course, it’s Belle Johnson, the well- 
known photographer of Munroe City, Missouri. As I 
am dictating this illuminating bit of information, my 
right-hand man ventures to suggest that the writer in 
question is English, not American. This interruption 
is akin to a life-saver, and I hasten to acknowledge it 
as such. Although these two initials are strangers to 
readers of PHoto-Era, I recognize them. How stupid 
of me. They stand for British Journal, the veteran 
English authority in matters photographic. 


A Lecture on Photography and its 
Unexpected Ending 


Ir is amazing how many persons, particularly 
women, there are who deliver papers or lectures on 
subjects about which they do not have the least knowl- 
edge. In order to comply with a request from the 
chairman of the entertainment committee of a club, 
to which they belong, to prepare and deliver a paper— 
subject immaterial, so long as it is entertaining and 
instructive—these good, obliging souls frequently will 
select a topic with which they are entirely unfamiliar. 
If it be one of an historical nature, such as Queen 
Elizabeth or the Pilgrim Fathers, it is merely a question 
of consulting some standard book on history; but if it 
be one on the arts or sciences, embarrassing difficulties 
are likely to arise, unless the lecturer happens to 
possess sufficient practical knowledge to warrant the 
choice of such a topic. I have heard of cases in which 
the speakers either selected, or were assigned, some 
phase of the Great War, and not only obtained their 
information from unreliable sources, but were hope- 
lessly at sea, when questioned by members of the 
audience at the conclusion of the lecture. 

Such a case came to my knowledge recently. The 
heroine, a lady of seeming intelligence, came into my 
office, not long ago, and asked for a book on “colored 
photographs.” Being very busy at the moment, I 
was unable to discuss the matter with her, but referred 
her to the only authoritative source at hand, viz., an 
article, in serial form, by B. I. Barrett, that appeared 
in Puotro-Era (December, 1907 to April, 1908, inclu- 
sive). A complete set of these issues happened to be 
in the office, at the time. My visitor was delighted, 
bought the five copies of the magazine and departed. 

Not long afterwards, I learned that the good lady 
had read an admirable paper before her club, on the 
subject of coloring photographs. A_ well-known 
camerist, of my acquaintance, was in the audience in 
obedience to an. invitation from the president to listen 
to a lecture on color-photography. He _ listened 
attentively to the carefully prepared discourse; but 
not a word about color-photography did he hear. 
When the lecture was finished, the chairman announced 
that the speaker of the evening would be glad to an- 
swer any questions from the floor. The camerist 
arose, and, referring to the numerous and admirably 
colored photographs that had been placed around the 
room, asked why color-photography had not been 
mentioned. The lecturer, not in the least embarrassed, 
replied pleasantly: ““Why, I have just finished speaking 
on that subject.” “Yes, very true,” persisted the 
photographic expert, “but the lecture you were 
announced to give was on ‘Color-Photography,’ 
while you have been talking exclusively on colored 
photographs.” “Well,” remarked the lecturer blandly, 
“aren't they the same thing?” A thud and—curtain. 


Another New Lens 


One of our subscribers, believing that he has dis- 
covered something new, writes us from Coblenz that 
a convertible lens, with combinations of different focal 
lengths, is known in Germany as a “Satzob-jectiv.” 


Satzo? 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


F. E. C.—Window-transparencies from orig- 
inal negatives may be made quite easily. All that 
is required is a good glass-negative, dryplates of low sen- 
sitiveness, a sheet of plain glass without imperfections, 
and a transparency-frame—a method which is quite 
simple and has been described fully, and several times, 
in PuHotro-Era MaGaztne. See articles in issues of 
March 1919 and May 1916—both by the Editor. 


C. S.—To build an 8 x 10 View-Camera, you 
should first examine a model that suits you in every 
particular. Almost any large dealer in second-hand 
cameras, in your city, would be willing to lend you 
a used one for a few days for a consideration, in order 
that you might thoroughly examine it and make your 
own specifications. Unless you are a skilled cabinet- 
maker, it would not pay you to buy the material and 
take the time to make one, as you could, very likely, 
purchase such a camera at a very low price. There 
are, moreover, certain things to be observed, in build- 
ing a camera accurate in every particular, that you 
might not know or observe. In the end, it might 
be well to adopt our suggestion and send for a bar- 
gain-list, which is published by every “second-hand 
dealer” advertised in PHoto-Era MAGazIne. 

E. T. T.—The Wetplate or the Wetplate Pro- 
cess referred to frequently, in the photographic press, 
is the Collodion-Process, used, professionally, since 
about 1848, and discontinued in the eighties, when it 
was quite generally succeeded by the dryplate. The 
wetplate was very inconvenient and “messy.” The 
practitioner was almost invariably afflicted with black- 
ened fingers, due to contact with the silver sensitizing- 
solution; and his process was jocosely called the “ black 
art.” The glass-plate was first thoroughly cleaned, 
then coated with collodion and, lastly, dipped, with 
the aid of a rubber “dipper,” into a vertical glass 
“bath” containing the silver sensitizing-bath, where it 
was allowed to remain for about one minute. The 
plate, while still wet, was placed at once in the holder, 
and, before it had begun to dry in the least, was imme- 
diately exposed, as otherwise failure would result. 
The exposed plate was developed without delay in an 
aqueous solution of protosulphate of iron, acetic acid 
and nitric acid, fixed, washed and dried. If the nega- 
tive, after developing, appeared to be weak, it was 
strengthened or intensified by redeveloping’ —which 
could be done even after it had been fired. It was then 
thoroughly washed, and set up to dry. 


Cc. D. W.—Making pictures from a boat re- 
quires careful attention to the shutter-speed and to the 
- lens stops. Even on cloudy days, less exposure is 
required on the water than on land. Light is reflected 
from the surface of the water to an amazing degree. 
In most cases, the best way to control the exposure is 
to use a smaller stop. That is, if you are accustomed 
to use F/8 at 1/50 second, stop down to F/16. How- 
ever, if it is necessary to use F/8, increase the shutter- 
speed to 1/75 or 1/100 second and thus prevent over- 
exposure. A cloudy day on the water will enable 
you to obtain many beautiful effects that cannot be 
had when the sun is shining brightly. Usually, a 
cloudy day is a quiet day and the play of light and 
shade on the water may be portrayed to advantage. 


F. E. S.—Profitable motion-picture work in a 
small country town is doubtful. In the first place. 
to purchase the type of standard outfit that you will 
require to meet all requirements will cost about eight 
hundred dollars. In all probability, you would not 
have enough topical material to warrant the installa- 
tion of a developing and printing equipment. Unless 
there is more going on in your town than is usually 
the case, you will exhaust possibly interesting material 
in a very short time. This, added to the necessity to 
send the negative-film away to be developed and 
printed, makes it virtually impossible to photograph 
and project on the screen a local event—no matter how 
interesting at the time—before it is too old to be of 
news-value. However, if your town has a first-class 
motion-picture theater with an enterprising manager, 
it might be possible to make some arrangement with 
him to use material which you might obtain in sur- 
rounding towns. Then, again, you might become 
associated with one of the large motion-picture com- 
panies which produce a weekly news-release and act as 
their local representative within a stated territory. 
In such an event, it would be necessary for you to 
“cover” all parades, fires, accidents and other events 
with the least possible loss of time and to see that each 
foot of the negative film possessed “live” news-value. 
To sum up the entire proposition, it would seem that 
you had better give up the idea, for the present, unless 
you believe yourself to be equipped artistically and 
technically to handle the matter with success. It 
would be better not to make the attempt at all, than to 
produce work not of the best. If you are a good 
“still” photographer now, you would only hurt your 
reputation by putting out motion-picture material 
not up to standard requirements. 


The Origin of Northern Lights 


THE origin of the Northern Lights or Aurora Borealis 
seems to baffle the efforts of scientists to solve. Ac- 
cording to an article that appeared in the Wiener 
Mitteilungen (a photographic magazine), little is known 
of the cause of this beautiful nocturnal display; but its 
height above the earth’s surface has been established by 
the late Norwegian physicist Birkeland. He employed 
the method for determining the height of clouds and 
other atmospheric phenomena, and at the same time 
made photographic exposures from two different points 
of observation, whose distance is well known. As the 
lower edge of the Northern Light is nearly always 
sharply defined, it was possible, with the aid of 2,000 
successful photographic exposures, to fix with certainty 
not only the locality where the stars shone through, 
but the height of the Northern Light itself. The 
lower edge, in most cases, lies about 100 kilometers 
above the earth’s surface, and below a height of 85 
kilometers no Northern Light was determined. The 
height of the upper border differs in certain cases, but 
averages 300 kilometers above the earth. 


Tue photo-dealer who has no time to read at least 
one good photo-journal will probably have more leisure 
a little later—The Spatula. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Notable Exhibition of Photographs by 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 


THE many admirers, in this country, of the pictorial 
work of F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., will be glad to hear 
that a collection of about sixty prints by this distin- 
guished English photo-pictorialist will be shown in the 
gallery of the Camera Club, New York City. This 
one-man show should take place during the month 
of June, provided the pictures arrive in time and are 
not delayed too long at the Custom-House, otherwise 
in July. At this writing, the pictures were still on 
the way from England. If all goes well, this event 
will be one of unusual importance, and a credit to Mr. 
Floyd Vail, of the print-committee—Camera Club of 
New York. Those who desire to take advantage of 
this important exhibition, may obtain particulars 
from the secretary of the Camera Club, 121 West 68th 
Street, New York City. 


The German Photographic Fair 


AccorpinG to the Photographische Industrie, the 
leading German periodical devoted to the photogra- 
phic trade, a comprehensive photographic exhibition 
was to be held in Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirttem- 
berg, May 2-16. In view of the fact that the photo- 
graphic industry has not received adequate prominence 
in general commercial “Austellungen,” in the past— 
except at the famous International Photographic Ex- 
position at Dresden, in 1909—the exhibition at Stutt- 
gart will undoubtedly be an effort to present all phases 
of the photographic industry, including the latest 
improvements in apparatus, optical instruments, 
chemical specialties, printing-mediums and accessories. 
It is also intended that this exhibition shall be the 
means to bring together manufacturers, dealers and 
consumers and to establish closer relations than has 
been possible in the past. This does not look as if the 
Germans were unmindful of the future of an industry 
in which they have been brilliantly successful. They 
undoubtedly realize that the Great War which they 
initiated has taught their competitors valuable lessons 
and that they must bestir themselves if they would 
regain even a part of the commercial advantages they 
enjoyed six years ago. 


Signs of Photographic Prosperity in England 


THE recuperative power of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of Great Britain since the war is a subject 
of admiration. The Photographic Dealer prints a list 
of new photographic business-firms which have been 
recently established in the United Kingdom. These 
new firms are capitalized at from one to fifteen thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and comprise the following 
classes: Manufacturers of photographic apparatus; 
manufacturers of photo-chemicals; manufacturers of op- 
tical goods; photographic dealers; photographic schools; 
photographic instructors; photo-engravers; agents for 
photographic supplies; dealers in kinema-apparatus 
and supplies; proprietors of photo-studios; photo- 
finishers, and dealers in pictures and photographs. 


Most of these newly established firms are located in 
London; the rest of them are in Birmingham, Not- 
tingham, Manchester, Tunbridge Wells, Cheltenham, 
Cardiff, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Selby, Glasgow and 
Dublin. Some of these establishments are old con- 
cerns which have been taken over by new companies. 

We wish these new photographic firms all possible 
success, which they deserve for their determination, 
courage and hopefulness. 


Print-Exhibit at the Camera Club, New York 


Aw exhibition of artistic photography was held at 
the Camera Club of New York, from May 11 to 31, 
1920, comprising the work of Dr. A. D. Chaffee (forty 
examples) and of William Gordon Shields (forty-two 
prints). Dr. Chaffee’s medium was entirely bromoil, 
and Mr. Shields’ was represented by oils, gum and 
other media. Some of the prints had been previously 
exhibited here, in Canada and abroad. The exhibits 
were both excellent and the display largely attended. 


Our Suffering Fellow-Photographers in 
Austria 


A PERSONAL letter sent to the Editor from his photo- 
graphic confréres in Vienna, indicates that the entire 
population, including the photographic workers, is 
suffering severely from lack of food, and he suggests 
that something be done, if possible, in this country 
to alleviate this sad condition. Thereupon the Pub- 
lisher sent at once, and on his own account, a food- 
draft to Vienna, through a local Boston Bank. He 
suggests that similar drafts be sent by readers of this 
appeal. 

It is not necessary to take the trouble to raise a 
special fund for this purpose, as it delays action. 
Any person who wishes to help in this matter, may 
obtain an American Relief Warehouse Food-Draft 
to the amount of $10. or upwards, at any bank in this 
country, and send it to the person he desires to assist. 
Or, such a draft may be mailed to Richard Colditz, 
business-manager of the Wiener Mitteilungen, Graben 
31, Vienna, Austria. 

The American Relief Administration has established 
an American Relief Warehouse in Vienna, Austria, 
so that plenty of staple foods are obtainable, but only 
through the efforts of sympathizers in this country 
as explained above. Let all help who can! 


How to Quench a Thirst 


THE season is at hand when amateurs will be busy 
preparing photographs for their albums. If desirous 
to adopt some of the hints contributed by successful 
workers to photographic journals, they may chance to 
meet a hint suggestive of the recent prohibition-cam- 
paign, viz., “When dry, proceed to the next step.” Of 
course, the writer meant to say, “‘ When the prints are 
dry, proceed to the next step.” 
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G. Hanmer Croughton 


THE announcement of the death of George Hanmer 
Croughton, of Rochester, N.Y., April 15 last, comes to 
us with a sudden realization of the loss, to ourselves 
and the photographic profession, of a man whose in- 
dividuality stamped itself, at once, upon all who ever 
had the pleasure to meet him, and to enjoy something 
of his genial personality. 


Courtesy of Bulletin of Photography 


THE LATE G. HANMER CROUGHTON 


That hearty shake of the hand was the index of the 
heart which prompted it, and we became in a moment 
like friends who had known each other for years. 
Mr. Croughton was born in Lowestoft, England, April 
14, 1843. His talent for drawing, early in life, enabled 
him to be admitted to the National School of Art, 
at the age of sixteen, later studying under Thomas 
Sidney Cooper, of the Royal Academy. 

On his return, he settled in London and was engaged 
by Southwell Brothers, Royal Photographers, painting 
portraits of British notables and, by command of Queen 
Victoria, a portrait of herself. He also painted a 
portrait of King Edward VII. In 1872 Mr. Crough- 
ton was awarded a special first-class medal by the 
Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society for his ivory 
miniatures. Later, he opened a studio of his own and 
obtained awards for exhibits at the South Kensington 
International Exhibition. 

In 1876 he received awards at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia. His success at the Cen- 
tennial was the cause of his visit to America, where 
he was brought in contact with the well-known pro- 
fessional photographers. His home and business, of 
late years, has been in Rochester, N.Y. He was a 
strong advocate for the appreciation of art in photog- 
raphy, and during his life has written many papers 
on art and photography, both to the journals of his 


native land and to the land of his adoption. Upon 
a number of occasions he was one of the judges for 
the picture exhibits at the P. A. of A. Conventions. 


William H. Robey 


Mr. Wiiitam H. Rosey, who passed away, at his 
home in Dorchester, Massachusetts, May 3, 1920, in 
his seventy-eighth year, will be remembered by many 
as a partner of the old Boston firm of Horgan & Robey, 
dealers in photo-supplies, who did business, for many 
years, at 38 Bromfield Street, succeeding Bryant & 
Codman. As a result of keen competition, and of a 
desire to retire from business in order to take life easily, 
the partners of the firm of Horgan & Robey sold out 
to the Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, New 
York, in 1902—which example was followed by the 
firm of Benjamin French & Company, of 319 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. These two firms were united 
under the name of Robey-French Company, which is 
owned, controlled and managed exclusively by the 
Eastman Kodak Company, of Rochester, N.Y. 

Mr. Robey was a successful and popular man in 
the photographic trade, and was also a prominent 
member of the Masonic Fraternity. 


The Great Photographic Fair—London 


Tue long-heralded Photographic Fair, London, April 
16 to 24, 1920, has passed into English photographic 
history. To judge by the London photo-press, this 
display of the extent and prosperity of the British 
photographic industries was a brilliant success. It 
demonstrated to the world the supremacy of British 
manufacture of virtually every material, product and 
accessory used in the practice of photography. Not 
only that; but this exhibition of British industrial 
power was marked by eminent originality and taste 
in the appearance of each individual display—a sort 
of manifestation of joy and satisfaction in the ability 
to be independent of a former commercial rival. To 
be sure it was not, according to The Photographic Dealer, 
the greatest event of the kind the world had ever seen, 
for the annual conventions of the American Photog- 
raphers’ Association, held in the principal cities of 
the United States, for nearly fifty years, since 1870, 
have had as their chief feature photographic exhibits 
ona large scale, and in halls more spacious and imposing 
than Horticultural Hall, Westminster, where the recent 
English affair took place. And the wonderfully com- 
prehensive International Photographic Exposition at 
Dresden, Saxony, in 1909, which lasted six months, 
if we remember correctly—and which was attended by 
visitors from all parts of the globe, should not be 
forgotten. However, our English cousins have every 
reason to be proud of their achievement, and we ex- 
tend to them our hearty congratulations. 

Among the exhibits notable for completeness and 
beauty were those of the Paget Prize Plate Co. (Paget 
Color Process and Paget Self-Toning Papers); Well- 
ington and Ward (papers, plates and chemical special- 
ties); Kodak, Ltd.; Kodak, Ltd., Wratten Division 
(Panchromatic Plates and Color-Filters); The Plati- 
notype Co. (platinum papers); The Leto Photo-Ma- 
terials Co. (Seltona Self-Toning Papers); Houghtons, 
Ltd., photographic manufacturers and dealers (Ensign 
and Ensignette Cameras); Butcher & Sons (Cameo, 
Carbine, Pressman and Klimax Cameras), also Serchol 
Developer; Marion & Co., Ltd. (Soho Reflex Cameras). 
Many of the specialties of the above-named firms are 
sold in the United States. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 317) 


A.M.; bright light; Cycle Graphic 614x814 camera; 
Protar lens; stop, 16; exposure, 1/5 second; Stand- 
ard Orthonon; Pyro. 

As a complete and well-ordered composition, Mr. 
Stelcik’s ‘“‘Haytime,” page 308, commands admira- 
tion. The placement of the team and its driver, the 
illumination of the figures, the atmosphere, quality and 
pictorial proportions—all betray the correct artistic 
instincts of this camerist. Data: July, 1916; bright 
light; 5x 7 Conley camera; R. O. lens; stop, F/8; ex- 
posure, 1/100 second; Standard Ortho; pyro in tray; 
print on Azo A. It serves here as an example of 
artistic interpretation of the subject, ‘‘ Miscellaneous,” 
which is the competition that closes May 31, 1920. 


Beginners’ Competition 


As every reader familiar with the rules that govern 
these competitions knows, every entry must be ac- 
companied by a signed declaration to the effect that 
every print submitted is the unaided work, throughout, 
of the sender. Entrants, whose work is known to 
the Editor, are not required to make such a statement; 
but in the Beginners’ Competition it is imperative. 
Occasionally, an amateur worker will enter a print, 
sometimes two, and disregard not only this important 
rule—but other significant requirements generally, 
because he has neglected to familiarize himself with 
the conditions that are printed in every issue of PHoro- 
Era, for his exclusive benefit. Consequently, his print 
or prints will receive no attention, until he wakes 
up to the fact that possibly, he has omitted something, 
and starts an investigation. This makes for a material 
increase in the number of practical workers, and helps to 
convert mechanical snapshooters into real photographers. 

Hence, the picture of an amateur, particularly of 
a beginner, that has known no outside aid, will be 
viewed with greater interest than one which is en- 
tirely or partly the work of the professional photo- 
finisher. Thus the exceedingly attractive winter 
scene, by J. C. Bird, page 311, merits special con- 
sideration. The composition could be slightly im- 
proved by better spacing, and the trees and fence 
need not be of such an intense unnatural black. The 
sky with its fleecy clouds and the pretty shadows— 
owing to a desirable direction of the sun—are winning 
features in this interesting picture. Data: January, 
1920; 3 p.m.; sunlight; 4x 5 Rev. Back Graflex; 
9%-inch Ic Tessar; stop, F/11; 3-time ray-filter; 
1/10 second; W. & W. Panchromatic plate; pyro; 
Artura Non-Cushing, Medium print. 

In “ Buffalo Harbor,” page 312, H. F. Wegener shows 
good intentions. The view caught by his camera 
comprehends too much material, which is not always 
conducive to an artistic result, though the camerist 
may have tried to secure a typical aspect of the port. 
The mass of craft and buildings passes in a broad 
line through the center of the picture-area—a tendency 
which generally is well to avoid. More space at the 
top or, if you will, a deeper foreground! Also, in so 
small a picture (original print, about 5x8 inches) 
the diffusion seems excessive. Data: August, 5.30 
p.M.; bright sun; 3144x414 Graflex; No. 2, F/4.5, 
Velost'gmat; at F/11; Cramer Inst. Iso; II Isos Ray- 
Filter; Metol-Hydro; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Tue picture generously submitted for public criti- 
cism contains an obvious and rather common fault— 


one that has been mentioned very frequently in 
Puoto-Era. It is entitled, ““On the Humber,” and 
is by Dr. J. E. Horning, of Alberta, Canada. Data: 


August, 7.30 p.m.; brilliant light; 3A F. P. K.; 
(314 x 514); 64-inch R. R. lens; at F/16; 8 seconds; 
Eastman Film; pyro-metol-hydro-soda;_bro- 
mide enlargement, beautiful in tone. 


Economic Method of Handling Films 


Proresstonat photo-finishers and users of films will 
find it to their advantage to investigate the merits of 
new simplifying and labor-saving devices made by a 
new and reliable firm—the National Novelty Company, 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

These devices or accessories, indispensable to the 
professional photo-finisher and welcomed by the 
amateur-worker, are advertised elsewhere in this 
issue. The manufacturers and their products, both, 
are highly recommended to us by prominent dealers 
who are selling them in large quantities and with 
entire satisfaction. 


Prints of Scientific Photography 


Reapers of Pooto-Era Magazine will be interested 
to know that the Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain will hold its sixty-fifth annual exhibition in 
September and October of this year. In order that 
American scientific photography should maintain the 
high place hitherto held in this, the world’s most 
representative photographic exhibit, the Eastman 
Kodak Company, of Rochester, New York, has 
arranged to collect and forward American work for 
the Scientific Section. 

This material should consist of prints illustrative 
of the use of photography for scientific purposes: 
its application to spectroscopy, astronomy, radiog- 
raphy, biology, etc. 

Those who are interested in this branch of applied 
photography should send prints—mounted, but not 
framed—to Mr. A. J. Newton, Research-laboratory, 
Kodak Park Works, Rochester, N.Y., to be received 
not later than Thursday, July 1, 1920. 


All Right in that Case 


Maup—“I understand that you don’t like to have 
men flatter you.” 

Ernet—‘Oh, I don’t mind, if they happen to be 
photographers.” 


Camera-Vignetting 


THERE are many modern workers who imagine that 
vignetting by interposing a serrated card between the 
lens and sitter is of quite recent origin. This, of 
course, is not the fact, because some of the earliest 
daguerreotypes were very delicately vignetted in this 
way, so that, after all, camera-vignetting antedates 
printing-frame vignetting by a good many years. 
There is one difference between the old and new styles 
which is worth mentioning, as it may be found that in 
some cases the old way is better. The old style was to 
use a vignette-card, which was similar to those used in 
printing-frames, namely, a rectangle with a serrated 
opening in the center; the modern way being to use 
a card with a serrated curve cut in one edge. The 
“all-around” vignette with either a white or light gray 
card will give some very attractive effects, especially 
where a slight sketchy background is used. The im- 
pression is that of a sketch-portrait upon a gray base, 
the highlights being, of course, white, a pleasant 
variation from the ordinary style.—British Journal. 
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At Hammersmith, in West London, there is a very 
energetic photographic community whose activities 
often culminate in varied shows. It is known as the 
Hampshire House Photographic Society, and, lately, 
Mr. Frederick H. Evans has been induced to lend his 
valuable collection of photographs, or a part of it, all 
by experts in different processes, which has made an 
extremely interesting exhibition. 

American readers may not know that Mr. Evans 
holds a unique position in the photographic world, here. 
Quite apart from his literary and musical attainments 
and tastes, which are fully developed, he has for many 
years been the unswerving champion of straight yet 
artistic photography, and platinum is his idolized 
medium. He has always been ruthless in exposing 
anything in photography that—if we may use an 
Irishism—was not photography. Fakes of any sort he 
abominates. He is not above, or below, pointing it 
out in public. It is difficult to describe him in a few 
words; but if one chanced, as we have done, to sit next 
to him at a lecture, his whispered bits of conversation 
were generally more engrossing, filled, as they always 
are, with reasoned and experienced thought, than the 
discourse we were supposed to be listening to, even 
though, as on one occasion, it was George Bernard 
Shaw who was speaking on photography! 

We first met Mr. Evans at Mr. F. H. Day’s rooms, in 
Mortimer Street, when Mr. Day came to England from 
the States to teach us some then modern American 
methods, both in pictorial photography and in the 
mounting of prints. From that day onward, we have 
always kept in touch with Mr. Evans’ work. He is 
an all-around photographer, and has done some fine 
portraits; but his really strong point, and that by 
which he will always be known best and in which he is 
still unequalled by any other worker, is cathedral- 
interiors. So thoroughly has he saturated himself in 
the subject, that it has been truthfully said that he even 
portrays the particular atmosphere of each edifice. 

And this is the man who, during the last twenty- 
five or thirty years, has collected prints from many of 
the well-known workers of the whole period, and it is 
from this unique horde that he has selected forty- 
three pictures to form the show at Hampshire House. 
Not a large number, it may be thought, but we must 
remember Evans is a severe and critical judge, and 
would not include anything that he did not feel was 
representative of either the process or the time of its 
production. 

The plan of the collection is to show all the princi- 
pal methods of picture-making, the examples being 
mostly by well-known workers in each process. Plati- 
num, carbon, bromide, ozotype, photogravure, gum- 
bichromate, bromoil, are all represented. There is one 
platinum-print by Frederick Hollyer that was made 
forty-three years ago, and yet looks as fresh and new as 
if just out of the clearing-solution. Mr. Evans was 


persuaded to hang three of his own platinum-prints, all 
wonderful examples of what the process can do in the 
way of range and depth of tones, as well as perfect 
examples of the artist’s methods of picture-making. 
R. D. Keene, F. H. Day, Eduard Steichen, Gertrude 
Kasebier, F. J. Mortimer, A. L. Coburn, W. Benning- 
ton, Pierre Dubreuil, and Abbott W. Youall complete 


the list of the platinum-workers. Robert Demachy, 
Mary Devens and one of the present writers are 
responsible for the gum-bichromates; Malcolm Ar- 
buthnot has two bromoils; bromide is represented by 
James McKissack, J. G. M. Grove, A. Horseley Hinton, 
B. Bower Mewburn, and the other of the present 
writers; while those who show photogravures are 
George Davison, J. H. Anderson, J. Craig Annan, J. 
Dudley Johnston and James Sinclair. 

If a collection such as this could be amplified and 
brought up to date by the inclusion of specimens of the 
younger photographers’ work, it would form a valuable 
and interesting reference-exhibition, Would that a 
suitable public home could be found for it! 

The love of a gamble is hard to stifle in our race, 
especially under our present rather unsettled conditions, 
and our authorities are kept busy to see that the public 
does not indulge its sporting-taste. One scheme, 
however, has crept through—helped, no doubt, by its 
most worthy object (Settlements for Disabled Sailors 
and Soldiers) and its sponsor, Earl Beatty. Its name, 
“The Golden Ballot,’”’ and its five-shilling tickets are 
rather challenging; but luckily it has already secured 
all the money it was out to get, and is closed this week 
— a month before its time, so we hope that all is well. 

The clever thing about it is the prizes. Some are 
money; but there are others given by business-people 
who sympathize with the object, and they are in kind. 
For instance, one prize is “Luncheon for Two at the 
Savoy every day for a Month,” and another, “‘ Weekly 
Flowers for a Year,” and the interest to us was that 
some photographers have also been public-spirited, and 
offered “‘sittings” as prizes. We have even gone so far 
as to amuse ourselves by thinking of a mischievous 
fate that would allot the prize of “A Case of Louis 
Roederer Champagne” to a confirmed Pussyfoot, or 
“A Fortnight at Palace Hotel Miirren (return-tickets 
from London),”’ which Sir Henry Lunn is kind enough 
to offer, to a stay-at-home who loathes foreign travel. 

Vogue, one of the newer illustrated papers, devotes 
a good deal of space in a recent number to the Imperial 
War Museum Records. Its article is sub-headed, 
**Photography versus Art, Records that a Camera can- 
not give,” and is illustrated profusely by reproductions 
from many war-paintings. One of the weak points in the 
argument is that no war-photographs are reproduced. 
Of course, we all know that from the point of view of 
composition, which covers most of the shortcomings 
of the camera at its best, the painting scores; but one 
looks in vain among these paintings for the little touches 
of reality, the realism of the weary attitude of the over- 
worked-soldier, for instance, that was so noticeable in 
many of the snapshots made at the front—the sort of 
thing that will tell our children’s children something of 
the actual truth about the world-war. The writer 
derides the type of mind that would prefer a photo- 
graph of the Pan-Athenaic procession of Pericles’ day 
to the Parthenon Frieze. Much as we prize this 
masterpiece, we must own that we should be tempted 
to sacrifice it for a batch of humble camera-snapshots 
of the same date, if such were to be got. Think what 
we should learn of the real life of the people if Kodaks 
had been in the hands of the few leisured and cultured 
individuals of that time! 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 
Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Bexinp THE Motion-PicturE ScreEEN. By Austin 
C. Lescaboura. 420 pages. Over 300 Illustrations 
from original photographs. Large octavo. $4.00 
net; postage according to zone; weight, packed, 
3 Ibs. New York, U. S. A.; Scientific American 
Publishing Co. (Munn & Co.) 1919. 


According to the title-page, this superb work tells 
how the scenario-writer, director, cameraman, scene- 
painter and carpenter, laboratory-man, art-director, 
property-man, electrician, projector-operator and 
others contribute their share of work toward the 
realization of the wonderful photo-plays of to-day; 
and how the motion-picture is rapidly extending into 
many fields aside from that of entertainment. The 
book is, indeed, a book of screen wonders in which the 
author has tried to answer, in an authentic, compre- 
hensive and yet highly entertaining manner the thou- 
sand-and-one questions that are continually occurring 
to the motion-picture devotees. 

The first half of the book deals with the production 
of motion-pictures from the time the scenario-writer 
conceives the plot until the finished film is projected 
on the screen. The second half of the book is devoted 
to subjects apart from the production of conventional 
photo-plays, aiming, as it does, to promote wider 
interest in kinematography by telling of its vast 
possibilities in fields other than mere entertainment. 
Twenty-two chapters treat the following-named 
subjects: Working-Plans of the Motion-Picture; 
The Artist who paints the Film-Subjects; The real 
Role of the Picture-Actor; The Motion-Picture 
Camera; The Camera-Man and his Art; In the Land 
of Make-Believe; The Birth-Place of the Motion- 
Picture; The Generals of Shadow-Land; Tricks of 
the Screen; From the Camera to the Screen; Reporters 
of the Screen; Putting it on the Screen; Pictures in 
Natural Colors; Filming the World Invisible; Pic- 
tures that Talk and Sing; Cartoons that Move and 
Sculpture that Lives; Motion-Pictures in Strange 
Fields; Motion-Pictures in the Home and Business; 
The Present of the Motion-Picture Art, and The 
Future of the Motion-Picture. 

There is no enterprise projected in the interests of 
public amusement that calls for the expenditure of 
such vast sums of money as the motion-picture field. 
The enormous salaries paid to film-stars is an indica- 
tion of the hundreds of millions of dollars that are 
invested in the preparation of the elaborate photo- 
plays that enthrall large audiences, night after night; 
or of exciting episodes, feats of daring and mysterious 
transformations that pass all comprehension of the 
average human mind. Naturally, the originators of 
these many startling and fascinating scenes prefer to 
guard their secrets just as long as possible; but 
yielding to an ever-increasing public desire, they have 
allowed the enterprising and persistent investigator 
to enter their sacred precincts with his camera, and 
reveal to the outside world the mysteries of motion- 


picture production. The three hundred photographs 
that portray the activities of the actors and technicians 
in this marvelous industry, are the work of expert 
specialists and, in themselves, tell the entire intricate 
story. Opposite every page of text is a page with 
one or two pictures—truly a veritable pictorial feast! 
How so necessarily expensive a book can be sold at 
so low a price as $3.50is another cause for wonder. 
Every person, young or old, that is interested in the 
“Movies,” can make no better investment than to 
procure a copy of Mr. Lescaboura’s sumptuous and 
fascinating volume. 


Tue British Journat Photographic Almanac, 1920. 
Edited by George E. Brown, F. I. C. Price, paper- 
edition, 75 cents; cloth, $1.50; postage extra, ac- 
cording to zone. New York, U.S.A.: George Murphy, 
Inc., 57 East Ninth Street, American Agents. 


Better late than never! This applies to the current 
issue of the British Journal Photographic Almanac for 
1920. Although it occupies the same bulk as usual, 
the reading-matter constitutes only about one-third 
of its contents, and consists of customary tables, 
formule, recipes and suggestions that are indispens- 
able to the regular technician and to the photo-finisher. 
A large amount of the text is devoted to a number 
of chapters by the editor, setting forth “‘Beginners’ 
Failures in Photography.” These helpful chapters 
consist entirely of mistakes that occur in the manipu- 
lations associated with the development of plates and 
films, and those incident to printing-processes and to 
the mounting and dry-mounting of prints. Further 
chapters deal with apparatus and equipment, the 
photography of various subjects, aérial photography, 
the copying of prints and pictures, flashlight-photog- 
raphy, pinhole-photography, exposure, standard and 
other printing-processes, lantern-slides, color-photog- 
raphy on plates and paper, and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. Most of these topics are illustrated. 

As this annual appeals largely to regular readers of 
the British Journal of Photography, the reader is often 
referred to specified issues of the B. J. for the comple- 
tion of the description of certain processes. Thus, 
for instance, the simplified development of Autochrome 
plates is described in part only; and for the remaining 
processes—reversal and redevelopment—the worker 
is referred to the British Journal Supplement, of October 
3, 1919, page 37. These abbreviated descriptions 
occur, of course, under the caption, Epitome of Pro- 


gress. 

The advertising-sections which precede and follow 
the text—and which constitute two-thirds of the bulk 
of the volume—appeal specially to camera-users and 
practical workers, inasmuch as they comprise illus- 
trated descriptions of up-to-date cameras, lenses, and 
specialties of European and American manufacture. 
Scarcely a manufacturer or agent, whether European 
or American, is omitted. 

In fine, the British Journal Photographic Almanac 
should be in the hands of every practical worker; and 
to every regular purchaser it is particularly important 
that a copy should be available, in order that his file 
may be complete. 


By Degrees 


AMATEUR-PHOTOGRAPHER (to his first model): 
“Excuse me; but isn’t that costume extreme?” 

Fair sitter: ““This dress? Why, I put this on merely 
that you may become accustomed to the one I am 
going to wear for my next pose.” 
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WITH THE TRADE 


The Heyde Exposure-Meter 


A new model of the celebrated Heyde Exposure- 
Meter is now obtainable from the American agents, 
Herbert & Huesgen Company, 18 East 42d Street, 
New York City. Particular attention is called by the 
importers to the fact that all the old models have been 
discontinued entirely and that there is but one new 
model will be supplied. The present model is much 
more simple than the former one. Instead of having 
twenty divisions to measure the light on the subject, 
the new model is divided into eight. The meter is 
small enough to be carried in the vest-pocket. An 
interesting descriptive booklet may be obtained by 
writing to the importers. 


Tasteful and Attractive Show-Cases 


Eprtor or Puoto-Era: 

In your admirable and timely editorial, “Individu- 
ality in Business-Methods,” published in your interest- 
ing May number, you mentioned the importance of 
the photo-dealer arranging his wares artistically and 
temptingly in his show-window. do not remember 
having heard of that idea before, and this is only one 
of your bright suggestions constantly appearing in 
Puoto-Era, doubtless from your fertile pen. Now, 
why isn’t it a good idea for a studio-proprietor to 
follow? How many times have I passed by the show- 
case of a portrait-photographer. I stopped only a 
moment, and passed on. Why? Simply because the 
contents of the show-case were so messy—framed prints 
in black and sepia; framed miniatures; frames in 
narrow mouldings in nests, and lettered labels and 
notices, all arranged with little or no taste. Surely, 
the passerby would get no favorable impression of the 
artistic taste of such a studio-proprietor. Better, 
fewer things in the show-case; say, several neatly 
framed pictures, striking and attractive, and these 
changed, at least, each week. H. M. Seaver. 


Coal for German Photo-Chemical Firms 


Tue English photographic press is keeping a watch- 
ful eye on German activities. While it is making great 
claims for the superiority of all English photographic 
products indiscriminately—which are warranted in a 
number of cases—it is a little apprehensive of what 
may happen on the other side of the North Sea when 
all barriers are down. It has been shown that even 
the English public cares little for sentiment, so long 
as it gets what it wants, the source or manufacture of 
the article being of little or no consequence. 

The Photographic Dealer, the eminent English photo- 
graphic trade-journal, informs its readers that the 
home of coal-tar products has made a contract for the 
delivery of about one hundred wagon-loads of American 
coal at a price of over 160 marks per cwt., payable 
in goods. The P. D. adds, with admirable noncha- 


lance, that the chemical manufacturing industry in 
Germany was able to resume work March 1, 1920. 


Electric Lamps in the Studio 


AN interesting event of the Professional Photog- 
raphers’ Congress, held in London, April 19 to 24, 
1920, was the demonstration of studio-lighting systems 
by Mr. Angus Basil. It was a tour de force in the way 
of demonstration, for in the course of the evening, Mr. 
Basil used four systems in turn to obtain the portrait 
of a lady-model. These systems were the mercury- 
vapor lamp, the Westminster single enclosed arc, the 
half-watt lamp, and the Marion “Northlight.” He 
said that reflected light, to judge from the modifications 
which the makers were introducing in response to the 
wishes*of their clients, was coming more and more 
into favor for portrait work. Reflected light would 
certainly give the most effective result. Virtually, 
all professionals who were going to make any great 
success, said Mr. Basil, would sooner or later have to 
install an electric lighting-system. The work of the 
professional, everywhere except at seaside resorts, got 
more and more round to the winter-months, when 
people were at home; and it was very necessary to 
have some form of lighting which would make them 
independent of daylight- vagaries, and, at the same 
time, would give effects approximating to daylight; for 
although in electric light the rays usually came from 
a point and went off at a very acute angle, yet by 
reflection softer and broader effects could be obtained. 

Amateur Photographer. 


**Here’s the Answer.”’ 


Unper the above-named title, the Abel Publishing 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has compiled and issued 
a booklet, of ninety-five pages, devoted to seventy-five 
photographic questions with simple, direct answers. 
The subjects that form the questions and answers are 
taken from every-day amateur practice, but are also 
of use to professional photographers of inadequate 
experience. The topics of this little book represent 
mistakes that occur continually in technical operations; 
definitions of photographic terms, and the use of 
photographic accessories. 

The casual worker, and eminently the beginner, 
will find it profitable to invest in a copy of this useful 
little work, the price of which is 35 cents. 


Artistic Subterfuge 


“Ir those photographs are done, I'll take them. 

“Yes, sir. You understand, of course, that we do 
not deliver pictures until they are paid for.” 

“What! Why, when I sat for them you told me I 
might pay for them whenever I chose.” 


“Yes, but that was merely to make you look 
pleasant.”’—Exchange. 
Self-Denial 


Wirte: “I saw a peach of a camera at Willoughby’s 
today.” 
Hussite: “Well; did you buy it?” 

Wirte: “No, dear; I restrained myself and bought 
a hat instead.” 
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Photographic Lenses 


WE have before us a copy of the latest (1920) illus- 
trated catalog of the lenses made by the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, of Rochester, N.Y. The 
various types of the firm’s lenses —such as the Tessar, 
in three series: F/3.5, F/4.5 and F/6.3; the Protar; 
Series VIIa, F/6.3; the B. & L. Medium Wide Angle, 
F/12.5; the B & L. Extreme Wide Angle, F/18; the 
B. & L. Process Anastigmat, F/10, and the B. & L. 
Telephoto Attachment—are descri at length, and 
illustrated with successful and illuminating photo- 
graphs. The catalog concludes with illustrated de- 
scriptions of the firm’s ray-filters, Volute shutter, con- 
densing-lenses and magnifying- and reducing-glasses, 
followed by a complete price-list of all the lenses and 
other optical accessories mentioned in the catalog. 

The first twenty-six pages of the catalog are devoted 
to practical information, of eminent benefit to the 
users of high-class camera-lenses, together with authen- 
tic definitions of optical terms in daily use by the 
advanced worker. 

The catalog has been 
and good taste, and is a 
high reputation. 


rinted with extrerhe care 
it to the firm’s well-known 


Can a Firm Do Too Much Business? 


Let us be charitable, and not be too eager to con- 
demn or find fault, when replies are slow in forth- 
coming, for conditions are not what they used to be. 

Advertising in Puoto-Era, particularly during the 
past two years, seems to have yielded an unexpected 
number of replies; so that certain manufacturers and 
dealers are unable to keep up with the demand. Two 
of our most consistent advertisers are crying: ‘Hold! 
enough!” for they have an accumulation of orders 
on hand, sufficient to last throughout the entire sum- 
mer; and, on account of the lack of raw material— 
which, unfortunately, comes from the other side—are 
considerably embarrassed. They announce, how- 
ever, that they will fill the orders in sequence—just 
as they are received. Dealers in second-hand lenses 
and cameras—such as the Bass Camera Company— 
will advertise among hundreds of others, one or two 
equipments of a certain model; which, owing to their 
popularity, bring numerous inquiries. It may thus 
not always be convenient to answer all these requests 
by return mail. This may be unfortunate, as the 
inquirer expects the article immediately and is naturally 
disappointed, for it was sold to the first customer. 
The dealer, meantime, hopes to obtain duplicates of 
the article in order to satisfy other customers. 

As for the Editor: he is literally swamped with in- 
quiries of all kinds, which he does his best to answer. 
He is supposed to answer every question in the photo- 
graphic dictionary; and a given query is sometimes 
so out of the ordinary that several days may be re- 
quired before he is in position to give a satisfactory 
reply. Then, too, the Postal Service is not exactly 
normal; and for this reason, as well, considerable 
patience must be exercised, while awaiting replies. 


The New Verito Lens 


Durinc the past ten years, the Wollensak Optical 
Company of Rochester, N.Y., has probably done more 
to popularize soft-focus photography than any other 
firm in the optical industry. In making its Verito 
Diffused Focus F/4 lens, and by encouraging and 
instructing the photographic profession in its correct 
usage, this firm has succeeded in establishing in the 


minds of the general public a genuine appreciation 
of the quality of image rendered by the soft-focus 
type of lens. The advantages of the old Verito Lens 
are already well known, as, for example, its conver- 
tibility with a rear focal length of about half again 
as long as the doublet; high speed of F/4; great re- 
duction in the amount of retouching necessary; suit- 
ability for Graflex or studio use, or for enlarging where 
soft-focus effects are desirable. 

Although the old type Verito has already established 
itself in high popular favor, the Experimental Depart- 
ment of the Wollensak Company has been constantly 
on the alert for any possible new improvement. It 
seems that it has succeeded in its endeavor to “better 
the best.” A new Verito has been developed which 
has all of the characteristic qualities of the old lens 
but practically eliminates the slight halation that was 
sometimes apparent with the old construction. 
Furthermore, this lens will give a softness at F/4 that 
is about comparable to the old lens at F/6, the result 
of which is that the professional photographer and the 
advanced amateur using the soft-focus type of lens 
can employ the objective at its widest opening without 
obtaining a displeasing fuzziness. The new construc- 
tion makes possible exposure at a great speed with no 
danger of double line, halo or mushy appearance. 
Unlike other soft-focus lenses, the new Verito renders 
the same image in the groundglass that it does in the 
finished negative. 

In enlarging with the new Verito, it is unnecessary 
to use the diffusing-stops as in the old construction. 
The construction is such that a beautiful degree of 
softness is obtained in the enlargement without the 
stops, and the diffusion can be varied to suit the pref- 
erence of the user. The old diffusing-stops which 
were numbered 1, 2 and 3 gave a diffusion which is 
comparable to the new Verito stopped to about F/8, 
F/9.5 and F/10 respectively, depending on the. soft- 
ness desired. The advantage of doing away with the 
stops lies in the fact that exposure is more than four 
times as rapid. Further particulars can be obtained 
from the Wollensak Optical Co. of Rochester, N.Y. 


The Late Obrig Camera Company 


Tue camerist who has been accustomed to patron- 
ize the Obrig Camera Co., 147 Fulton Street, New 
York, upon his next visit will discover a change. The 
firm has ceased to exist. Inability to keep up with 
the rapid march of progress and to adapt itself to up- 
to-date business-methods was the cause. The firm 
bore an excellent reputation for integrity and good 
intentions, and made many friends among the retail- 
trade of Greater New York. 


Tue season for finishing the amateur photographer 
is with us. By “Amateur Finishing,” it might be 
inferred that the amateur is finishing a piece of work, 
not that he is giving up the ghost. But, judging by 
the greed of certain unscrupulous photo-dealers, the 
unwary amateur is being, or will be, finished. 

Another interpretation of the loosely expressed term, 
“Amateur Finishing”—provided it is written “Ama- 
teur-Finishing’”’—could be the finishing of work begun 
for him, viz., developing his exposed films and convert- 
ing them into prints and, if desired, into enlargements. 
This work, or form of photographic activity, is known 
as “photo-finishing,” the specialist being referred to 
as a “photo-finisher”—both terms having been coined 
by the editor of PHoto-Era about eight years ago and 
endorsed editorially by The British Journal. 
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Work of Reference 
and Art-Album 


in one volume. That is what the new catalog of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Anastigmat Lenses 


amounts to. Just from the press, with new illustrations 
throughout, it will excite the admiration of all lovers of 
artistic printing and book-making. It is also significant 
as the first complete catalog of this line which we have 
been able to publish since before the war. 


The publication contains a fund of technical and practical 
information regarding photographic terms, optical proper- 
ties of lenses, advice as to the most suitable lens-equipment 
for the various types of photography, and a liberal assort- 
ment of specimen photographic reproductions. 


Then there are complete descriptions, illustrations and 
latest prices of our famous Tessar Ic and IIb lenses for 
reflecting- and hand-cameras, respectively, our Protar Con- 
vertible Series for all-around photography and our Series 
IV and V for wide-angle work—also our new Process 
Anastigmat for both black-and-white and color-work, Write for your copy of this 
presented here for the first time, our Telephoto-Attach- invaluable lens-book today. 
ment and other accessories. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
622 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ‘WASHINGTON 


Leading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, 
Projection-Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, 
Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, 
Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical Products. 


== = that g es may See 
= better _and fa 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooro-Era Guaranty 
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“AGFA” PRODUCTS 


Metol 
Ortol 
Glycin in 
mi 
Rodinal 
Blitzlicht Flash-Powder 


ALSO... 


“Sagamore” Products 


Metol 
Amidol 
Glycin 
Paradel 
Saganol 


Made in 
U. S. A. 


SAGAMORE CHEMICAL CO., Ine. 


120-122 West 31st Street, New York 
ONLY AMERICAN AGENTS 
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NE of the best endorsements GOERZ 


of a lens is the assurance that D AGOR F/6.8 


“Tt is as good as a GOERZ DAGOR.” 


No lens is better known, or has met more exacting practical tests, than 
the famous GOERZ DAGOR F/6.8. To-day it is more popular than 
ever. It is without question one of the best all-around lenses ever 
made, and it may be depended upon by the amateur and professional 
to produce results. The brilliancy, definition and covering-power of 
the GOERZ DAGOR are unsurpassed. Your dealer will be glad to 
show you a GOERZ DAGOR lens for your camera. Our special lens- 
booklet is filled with practical information—send for it to-day. 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


323 EAST 34'Y STREET: NEW YORK CITY 
Simplify and Cut Film-Handling Cost 


Perfection Roll and Clips — 


The Most Satisfactory and Economical Method 


Easy Loading. Sure Grip. No Lost Orders or Films. 
Eliminates Mistakes. 
The Best Roll-Hanger Clip and Order-Holder Made. 


1 inch Perfection Clips . . . per dozen, $ 1.50 
3; « «per gross, 8.00 
+ + + perdozen, 1.60 
“ . pergross, 28.00 
Order from your dealer. Write for circular to 
N PY y I oO N 4 L N OV E L T Y GC oO. No. 6 Roll-Hanger holds 6 films for 12 inch tank 
No. 10 Roll-Hanger holds 10 films for 18 inch tank 
fi lude 6 No. 6 hange for 36 fil 


. 13.50 
17.50 


PRICE 
2.25 
3.00 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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LUMIERE AUTOCHROME 
PLATES 
FOR DIRECT COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Yes; we have been unable to supply * 
them for over a year; but we are now 
ready to fill all orders promptly. 


An Autochrome window-transparency 
in natural colors, of a lovely outdoor- 
scene, is a constant joy. Easy to make. 


If you are an old customer, let us hear 
from you; and, if we are not acquainted, 
now is the time to ask for our latest 
descriptive matter. 


U. S. AGENTS FOR 


Lumiére-Jougla Products, Sigma Plates, 
Intensive Plates, Methynol (Metol), Glycin, 
DIANOL, Jules Richard Verascopes, 
Glyphoscopes, Taxiphotes, Stereoscopes 
and all Stereoscopic Materials. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


LIFE-STUDIES 


ARTISTIC AND REFINED 
Endorsed by painters and art-critics 


Portfolio of 63 half-tones of Aurora Life- 
Studies, 9} x 12 inches, semi-draped and in 
sis o x 10 original nude photo 8, 
full-length statuary oor 
Azo paper, $4.50. Both for $9.00. Published 
exclusively for artists, designers and art- 
students. Sent only by express on receipt of 
price. With PHOTO-ERA for one year, 
$10.75. Address orders to 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


1920 RUBY REFLEX 


(Thornton-Pickard-England) 


COOKE F/4.5 ANASTIGMAT LENS 
AUTOMATIC SHUTTER AND MIRROR 
REVOLVING-BACK 
LONG BELLOWS-EXTENSION 


It’s the action that puts life and 
attractiveness into the picture 


The RUNNER making it in ten seconds flat— 
the BROAD-JUMPER as he goes through space— 
the TENNIS EXPERT as he makes a seemingly 
impossible point—the HIGH DIVER dropping 
swiftly into the water—they all suggest action, life 
and exciting pleasure. You can photograph their 
movements with the RUBY REFLEX at the critical 
moment of their performance. 
or perfect still pictures and indoor-photography 
in weather where the ordinary camera fails. 
Price: 2}x 3} $110. 3}x4} $130. 4x5 $160. 
(AT YOUR DEALERS) 


CHAS. G. WILLOUGHBY, Inc. 


110 West 32nd Street, New York City 
U.S.A. SALES AGENTS 
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UCCESS in photographic negative- 
making depends largely on the 
speed and reliability of the dry-plate 
used. Hammer Dry-Plates hold the 
record of supremacy for all climates 
and temperatures. Special brands for 
special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field and 

studio-work, and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO * 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


A TIMELY BOOK 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FINE ART 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of Cleveland School of Art 
Adviser at Cleveland Museum of Art 


In twelve chapters: Where we all begin—Our 
Common Second Step—The Slough of “High 

—The Parting of the Ways—The Discov- 
ery of Pictorial Material—The Subject only— 
The Subject in Place—The Subject enhanced 
—Rhythm—Balance—The Sirens— Harmony. 


Format, 7} x 10} inches. 96 reproductions of original 
photographs and famous paintings. 124 pages. 
Price, $1.50. Postage according to zone. 

Address your orders to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


ABE COHEN 


SAYS 


“ICA CAMERAS 


FILM-PACK ADAPTERS 
PLATEHOLDERS 
CARL ZEISS LENSES 


ALL SIZES 


READY FOR DELIVERY NOW” 


Bébé “A” 44x 6cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 $100.00 
Bébé 64x 9 cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 130.00 
Atom “A” 44x 6cm. Hekla F/6.8. 48.50 
Atom “A” 44x 60cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/6. 3 73.50 
Atom 44x 6cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 89.50 
Ideal _ 6$x 9cm. Hekla F/6.8..... 
Ideal “A” 64x 9cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 92.00 
Ideal 64x 9cm, Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 118.50 
Ideal “A” 64x 9cm., Zeiss-Amatar F/6. 8 89.00 
Ideal “A” 6}x 9cm. Zeiss-Icar F/6.3.. 71.50 
Ideal “B” 9 x12cm. Hekla F/6.8..... 70.00 
Ideal “B” 9 x 12cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 115.00 
Ideal “B” 9 x 12cm. Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 144.00 
Ideal “B”’ 9 x 12cm. Zeiss-Amatar F'/6.8 109.00 
Ideal “B” 9 x 12cm. Zeiss-Icar F/6.3.. 88.00 
Tax “B” 10 x 15cm. Hekla F/6.8..... 67.50 
10 x 15cm. Zeiss-Tessar 134.00 
10 x 15cm. Zeiss-Protar F/6.3 153.00 
Trix “B” 10 x 15cm. Zeiss-Amatar F/6.8 111.50 
“B” 10 x 15cm, Zeiss-Icar F/6.3 88.00 
Minimum-Palmos 6}x 9 cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 138.50 
Minimum-Palmos 9 x 12cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 160.00 
Icarette 6 x 6cm. Novar 
F/6. 30.00 
Icarette ‘‘A"’ 6 x 6cm. Hekla F/6. a 46.50 
Icarette “A” 6 x 6cm. Zeiss-Tessar gad 7 72.50 
Icarette “‘A’’ 6 x 6cm. Zeiss-Icar F/6.3.. 57.50 
Icarette “‘C”’ 6 x 9cm. Hekla F/6.8..... 
Icarette “C”’ 6 x 9cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/4.5 89.50 
Icarette ““C” 6 x 9cm. Zeiss-Icar F/6.3 67.50 
Halloh 34x 44 Hekla F/6.8..... 
Halloh 3ix Zeiss-Tessar F/6.3 
Hallo 3hx Zeiss-Icar F/6.3 76.50 
Lloyd 8 x 14 em. Hekla F/6.8..... 75.00 
Lloyd 8 x 14cm. Zeiss-Tessar F/6.3 103.00 
Lloyd 8 x14 cm. Zeiss-Icar F/6.3.. 86.00 
Stereofix 45 x107 mm. Novar-Anastig- 
‘olyscope x mm. Zeiss-Tessar 
(« 
Stereolette 45 x107 mm. Hekla F/6.8... 86.00 
Stereolette 45 x 107 mm. Zeiss-Tessar 
118.50 
Stereolette 45 x107 mm. ae 
F/4.5.. 


YourR OLD CAMERA EXCHANGED 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE 


Largest Retail Dealer of 
Ica Cameras in America 


114 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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CAMERA- BARGAINS 


4x 5 Auto Graflex with B & L Tessar Lens F/4.5 $110.00 
1A Graflex with B & L Zeiss Tessar Lens F/4.5 102.00 
23x 3} Ica Ideal with Goerz Dogmar Lens F/4.5 110.00 


23x 3} Ansco V. P. No. 2 with Ansco Anastigmat 
Lens F/6.3, Extra Speed Bionic Shutter 26.75 


V. P. Kodak with F/7.7 Anastigmat Lens 13.25 

3} x 4} Ica Reflex with Genuine Carl Zeiss Tessar 
Lens F/4.5 162.00 

21x3} No. 3 Ansco Speedex with B. & L. Tessar 
Lens, Series 1C, F/4.5 70.00 

24x 4} 1A Kodak Special with Zeiss Kodak Anas- 
tigmat Lens, Compound Shutter 64.00 

3} x 4} Goerz Ango with Goerz Dagor F/6.8 Lens, 
: Focal-Plane Curtain 57.50 

34x54 3A Kodak Special with B. & L. Kodak 
Anastigmat Lens, in Optimo Shutter 87.50 


Above our special prices. 


These are only a few of the Special Bargains we 
offer in our latest Bargain-List. Send today 
for one. We guarantee the cameras, as well as 
save you money under our 


10-Day Free Trial-Guaranty. 


CAMERA EXCHANGE 


120 So. State Street, 7th Floor 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago’s Mail-Order Camera House 


CHANGE IN 
SUBSCRIPTION -PRICE 


OF 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Owing to the greatly increased cost of pro- 
duction, of which fact our readers are well 
aware, publishers of books and periodicals 
have been obliged to advance their prices, and 
Photo-Era is no exception. 


After July 1, 1920, our price will be: 
One year, $2.50; single copies, 25c. 
Canadian postage, 35c.; foreign, 75c. 


Subscriptions and renewals, at the 
old price ($2.00), for one year or 
more, will be filled, if received 
before July 1, 1920. 


The Publisher will do his utmost to maintain 
the present excellence of Photo-Era. 


SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
367 Boylston Street, Boston 17, U.S.A. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE AN 


ENSIGNETTE 


THE ORIGINAL 
VEST-POCKET 


CAMERA 


Have that “Ensignette” smile when 
something unusual happens. Be 
ready with your Ensignette Camera 
at all times. 


Ensignette Cameras are neat, metal- 
body cameras, with several lens- 
equipments, from a simple achro- 
matic to high-grade anastigmat lenses. 


No. 1 size, 1}x 2} inch. No. 2 size, 2x 3 inch. 
Priced from $10.00 up 
Your dealer will supply you, or direct by 


G. GENNERT 


LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 25 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
ood positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 

erms easy; living inexpensive. no and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FoR CATALOG TODA 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


141 W. 36th St., N 


rn'39l00aWée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for this fascinating 
= profession. Three months’ 
course covers all branches: 


Cameras and Materials furnished free. 
Practical instruction; modern equipment. Day or evening 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recognized Superiority. 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 23. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
.% 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


RELIO FXPOSURE, SCALE 
1/25th of a second is the correct exposure 


for an outdoor portrait in the best 
light in June with stop f 8 on ordinary film. 

You will now understand why box cameras with a 
lens of f 16 (14 the speed of f 8. are not successful 
with snapshot portraits but do photograph brighter 
objects well. You need a Relio to tell you the 
correct exposure. 

Correct Exp 


Al your dealer's 00 : 


YOU CAN 
RELY ON THE RELIO 


DOTTERWEICH BROTHERS, DUNKIRK, NEW YORK 


Learn Photography 
PORTRAIT 


MOTION-PICTURE -- 
COMMERCIAL 


From a successful progressive photog- 
rapher operating 20 studios in large cities, 
and a producer of motion-pictures. 


Earn $35 to #100 weekly. Easy and pleasant 
occupation for men and women. Three 
months’ course ; all branches; day and night 
classes: expert instructors; free use of up- 
to-date equipment in modern studios; easy 
payments; earn while learning. 


E. BRUNEL COLLEGE 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1269 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
29 East Madison St., Chicago 


Call or write for Booklet E. 


“Graflex Headquarters of America” 


Always ready to serve you with any 
kind of a camera either for still-pictures 
or motion-pictures at the most advan- 
tageous price to you, is the “Bass” idea 
of conducting a camera-exchange. 

We buy, sell or exchange cameras and 


lenses. 
Catalogs FREE on request. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
109 North Dearborn Street 
Dept. 207 CHICAGO, ILL. 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPERS 
White and Buff Stock 
DIRECT OR THROUGH DEALERS 


8 x 10 Light bate natand per doz. $1.50 . . . Heavy Weight, $1.65 
Sat M5... * bed 75 
426 « o « -50 Post Cards, 


34 x 53 40 
23 x 4} “ 25 
23 x 33 “ 25 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
@ well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The plates in this issue were made 
by the 


A= 
394 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. MASS. 
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Amateurs lose more 
pictures through under- 
exposures than all other 
causes combined. 


CRAMER’S 
“HI-SPEED” 


The Ultra-Rapid Plate— 
The plate that makes 
under-exposures 

almost impossible. 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HEYDE’S 
ACTINO 


The simplest, most effective and most accurate instru- 
ment for determining correct time for exposure. 

Easily and quickly ipulated; pact and alway 
ready for use. 


No Sensitive Paper Used For Tinting 
Exposure table complete on dial. 


Essential to the Photographer who wants 
perfect pictures. 


HERBERT New Vest Pocket Model 
& HUESG EN Size ae nes ‘aan. Thick 
Dealers: A postal 
have new von 


YORK INStirure p hy 


OF PHOTOGRAPH 


Epoch-Making Book on 
MOTION-PICTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


cA Complete Course in this subject arranged in 
condensed form. A practical, usable, standard 
treatise for both the professional kinematog- 
rapher and for those without experience who 
desire to qualify for this fascinating calling. 

About 400 pages of simple, concise text with 100 pages of 
illustrations. Treats of every branch of Motion-Picture 
making from the cameraman’s standpoint. Makes avail- 


able to you the various ingenious methods and special 
“‘tricks’’ which have taken years to develop. 


BY 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


; Edited by 
Lieut. Carl L. Gregory, F.R.P.S. 
Chief Instructor in Kinematography for the Government 
in the Signal Corps School of Photography at Columbia 
University, 
With Special Chapters by 
Charles W. Hoffman 
Feature-Photographer for Thanhouser, Edison. 
Pathé, and World Film Companies, and for the United 
States Government, 
and Research Specialists 
Research Laboratories of the Eastman Kodak Company. 


PRICE—$5% 


FOR SALE BY 
MOTION-PICTURE APPARATUS CO., N. Y. 
HERBERT & HUESGEN, N.Y. 
and other leading dealers 
OR 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
145 West 36th Street, New York 
DEALER’S TERMS UPON REQUEST 
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| There is certainty in picture-making with a Graflex. 
| The user of the Graflex brushes aside the usual handicaps— 
he almost disregards subject, time, place or light. 


The 1-1000 of a second snap that stops the bird on the 
wing, the slow snap for an indoor portrait, the prolonged time 
exposure—all are easily within its scope. 


Graflex widens the possibilities of pictorial 
achievement. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Folmer 5 Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at your Dealer's or by mail. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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And Now Another 
Photographic 
Competition 


THE terms of this competition are the 
same as those for the competition an- 
| nounced last month, except that this 


time the pictures must have been made 
prior to May 15, 1920. .- 


$500.00 in Cash 


Competition Closes August 1, 1920 


Circular giving full details 
sent on request. 


Address: Advertising Department, 


EASTMAN KODAK. COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Get in the group yourself with a 


KODAK 
SELF-TIMER 


Price, $ 1,25 | 


Compose the view and establish the 
focus—then thé Kodak Self-Timer makes 
the picture. 


The device is adjustable so that the time 
interval elapsing between the instant the Self- 
Timer is set and the “click” is long or short— 
‘as as you like. 


Plenty of time to rejoin the group—plenty 
of time to pose for a self-portrait. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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TEMPERATURE 


Every photographic formula specifies a 
definite temperature for every photo- 
graphic solution—at this temperature 
and no other, will a solution do its best 


work. 
Eastman Ther- 
Thermometer mometer 
Tue hook top Stirring 
and curved Rod 
back make it AN instrument 
|| particularly that does double 
h useful in con- duty—a reliable 
nection with thermometer 
| a the Kodak and a handy 
: Film Tank. stirring rod. 
z| A good ther- The hammer 
2| mometer,how- end will be 
| || ever, for any found useful for 
photographic crushing chem- 
purpose. icals. 
Price, $1.00 Price, $1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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| You can work within arm’s length of your 
subject with a 


| KODAK PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 


It’s called the Portrait Attachment, because it makes possible 
head and shoulder studies that fill the picture area. But that 
is not all it can do. 


Close-ups of every description—pictures of flowers, for 
example, made at such close range that all the detail observed 
by careful inspection of the eye is reproduced in the print— 
come within the province of the Kodak Portrait Attachment. 


¢ It’s just an extra lens—clap it on when you need it—slip it 
off when you don’t. 


Price, 75¢. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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The. final and perfecting step 
in refining coal tar developers 
produces | 


MONOMETHYL PAR- 
AMIDOPHENOL SULPHATE 


Its pronounceable name is 


We make 1t—we know it’s right. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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